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Metis Sign Second Framework Agreement 


by Brian Brochu 

1988 will be remembered as a truly productive 
year for the Metis of Alberta. 

The recent signing of a second renewable frame¬ 
work agreement between the Metis Association of 
Alberta and the Alberta government ended an ex¬ 
tremely progressive year for the Metis. 

The framework is designed to help pave the way 
for, "...consultation and co-ordination in the key 
areas of education, social services, career develop¬ 
ment, land/wildlife, economic development and 
involvement in local government" according to 
Attorney General Ken Rostad. 

The first framework agreement, signed in De¬ 
cember of 1987, established a structure for joint 
planning and action between the MAA and the 
Alberta government. 

One benefit of the first agreement was that in each 
of six Metis zones, workshops were held to increase 
Metis awareness of related government programs. 

The principal benefit of the first agreement, and 
the primary reason for its second signing, was the 
development of specific programs for individual 
Metis bands. 

Examples of some of these programs are; the 
development of a forestry management training 
program for Metis youth, the formation of an eco¬ 
nomic development corporation to handle, contract 
work, and the establishment of an experimental 
agricultural project to determine the viability of 
wild rice production. 

In addition to the signing of this second agreement 
the Metis, during the previous summer, became 
Canada's first self-governing Metis by negotiating 
the Alberta government into entrenching their land 
rights in the constitution. 


jWhitefish Lake Band 


Gains Settlement 


by Brian Brochu 

Christmas came four days early for Alberta's 
/hitefish Lake Band. 

On December 21 the federal and provincial gov¬ 
ernments along with the Whitefish Lake Band 
announced the details of an intended land settle¬ 
ment which would provide the 850 member band 
vith 5,500 hectares of land (mineral rights in- 
Continued on Page 30 
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Homeless Kids Live in 
a Special Kind of Hell 


by Dale Stelter 

Street kids. 

People point at them and call them any number of 
names. They call them runaways. Hoodlums. Dope 
addicts. Dope pushers. Hookers. 

Yes, many of the names fit. 

But did you ever wonder why? Did you ever 
wonder how those kids got to the streets in the first 
place 

Sure, some of them go there, at least at first, to try 

different kind of life. To raise hell. But, according 
to recent statistics, that only accounts for about one 
out of every twenty kids on Alberta's streets. 

Instead, the majority of these kids are fleeing from 
sexual and physical abuse at home, or in foster 
homes, and from parental neglect, broken families, 
and failed "blended" families, where they are not 
accepted by their mother's or father's new partner. 

Many of these children, once they leave home, 
have no one else to turn to. Often, they have no 
money. And no one will hire them. 

So, they end up on city streets, whether they 
already lived in the city, or migrated in from smaller 
communities. 

And the streets become home. 

To support themselves, the kids steal, and sell 
their wares. 

Or they sell drugs. 

Or they sell themselves. As prostitutes. Male and 
female. Sometimes as young as nine years old. 
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As prostitutes, the kids face violence, in all of iti 
forms, from clients and pimps. They also face th< 
possibility of sexually transmitted diseases-espe 
daily the lethal spectre of AIDS. 

Of course, there are the inevitable confrontation! 
with the law. 

To escape from this nightmarish existence, mam 
kids turn to drugs or alcohol. For some, the only waj 

So where do these kids turn to get out of this hell 
To get off of this self-destructive treadmill? 

Many of the available government institutions ac 
only as holding-tanks for the kids, while they an 
shuffled through an often unwieldly and gap-ridder 
system. 

Indeed, Alberta's Department of Social Service 
has recently been criticized, by an internal govern 
ment report, for having significant shortcomings ii 
its programs for homeless youth. 

According to the report: someof tlie mna cpri nn 
problem areas are: 

• insufficient investigation of reports of sexual 
and physical abuse in the home; 

• a lack of outreach personnel, who go ot_ 

the streets and establish much-needed persona 
contact with street kids; 

• ashoftage of effective drug treatment program^ 

• a shortage of shelters oriented less toward dis¬ 
ciplinary solutions, and more toward crisi 
assistance, and counselling for kids who sho’ 
the desire to turn their lives around. 

Perhaps the biggest need, however, is a change i 
attitudes within our society, and our communitie 

Such as becoming aware of why many of the kid 
are on the streets. 

Aware that these kids don't enjoy being thievd 
drug addicts, drug pushers, or hookers. 

Or unwanted outcasts from society. 
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Government 
Hands Down 
Lesson to 
Lubicon 

by Brian Brochu 

As pleased as I am to see the Whitefish Lake Band 
gain the lucrative land claim settlement they re¬ 
cently negotiated with the Alberta and federal 
governments, I cannot help but wonder if there is 
not some sort of subtle lesson meant to be learned by 
a certain neighbouring Native band. 

If you read in between the lines of the Whitefish 
agreement it becomes apparent that something else 
may be going on. 

Consider the following evidence: 

• The Whitefish Lake Band is physically near the 
Lubicon Band; 

• The Lubicon dispute has been based on public 
attempts to humiliate both the federal and provin¬ 
cial governments into entering negotiations; 

• The Lubicon, just two months ago, managed to 
bring the governments to the bargaining table while 
the Whitefish Lake Band has enjoyed "two years of 
constructive negotiations" according to Attorney 
General Ken Rostad; 

• Whitefish Chief Eddie Tallman has suggested 
that his dispute was settled by not publicly confront¬ 
ing the federal government, "From the beginning 
the band's strategy was to avoid confrontation and 
litigation by negotiating quietly." Comparatively, 
this strategy is exactly the opposite of the Lubicon. 

• Bill McKnight, Minister of Indian Affairs and 
Northern Development, takes a centrol role in the 
Whitefish negotiations while he continually re¬ 
fuses to deal with the Lubicon. Besides, Don Getty 
will always be remembered as the saviour of the Lu¬ 
bicon dispute. Perhaps McKnight is afraid of Getty 
setting a dangerous precedent-it could potentially 
be a threat to the authority of the McKnight office. 

In my opinion, the Whitefish Band is being used 
by McKnight to publicly flog the Lubicon for 
taking their fight to the public arena, especially the 
international arena where Canada was given a black 
eye regarding human rights. 

This demonstrates that the federal Tories do not 
have Native's best interests at heart. 

I contend that the Whitefish Band gained their 
agreement from a reluctant government forreasons 
of political expedience. 

The Tories appear to be teaching Native groups 
that if you play by government rules you will be 
rewarded. However, if you rock the boat you can 
expect little in return. 

It all sounds rather Pavlovian to me. 
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Pregnant Cree 
Saves Baby 
from Fire 


^ CORRECTION RE: 

December, 1988, Advertisement for 
WESTLOCK TIRE SERVICE ran the 
“Toyo' 1 and "Firestone" logos in error. 
We are sorry for any inconvenience 


by Everett Lambert, 

ANN Correspondent 

LOUIS BULL RESERVE, Alta.-Pat Roasting, 
29, doesn't feel like a hero, but in the fourth month 
of her pregnancy this day care worker saved her 
five-month-old nephew from a house fire on this 
central Alberta reserve. Roasting, however lost her 
younger brother and sister-in-law in the blaze 
which started from a cigarette. 

The fire took place at the home of Leon Roasting, 
18, who along with his common-law wife, 18-year- 
old Connie Little Poplar of the nearby Samson 
Band, died in the fire. 

Pat Roasting had decided to stay overnight at her 
brother's home and babysit for the young couple. 
She wanted to stay overnight so she could walk to 
work the next morning. 

When Roasting and her nephew fell asleep in the 
upstairs of the house her brother and girlfriend 
drank alcohol downstairs. 

SuddenlyRoastingand the five-montholdawoke 
upstairs full of smoke. She quickly took the 



"If those fire alarms (smoke detectors) worked 
infant and exited the building through the bedroom that wouldn't of happened," she remarks, 
window. "When I got up, the upstairs was already "I'm glad I saved my nephew. But I don't like it 
full of smoke. I couldn't breathe," she explained. thatlcouldn'tdoanythingformy brother and sister- 
The fire took place at five a.m. When Roasting in-law, especially when I couldn't get in " She ex- 
reached the outside of the building she says she plains that the flames were intense near the area 
heard the other two inside. "I heard them trying to where the other tv 


catch their breath," she explains. 


FREETRADEAND 
THE TRAVELLER 


The Free Trade Agreement will gradually eliminate customs duty 
between Canada and the United States. 


Some things Some things 
ehange: don’t: 


a —-swill be eliminated 
immediately while the duty! 
other goods will be phased c 
in stages. 

® Only goods which are of 
US. or Canadian origin will be 
eligible for lower Free Trade 
Agreement duty rates. 
m The goods must have been 
acquired in the U.S. and must 
have no mark or label indicat¬ 
ing the goods were produced 
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• Current personal exemption 
levels do not change. 


Restrictions on the duty and 
tax free amounts of alcohol and 
tobacco remain in effect. 


Free Trade goods exceeding 

personal exemption levels 
remain subject to federal sales 
and excise taxes as applicable. 

" 1 ^fore your next trip, we’ll be 


bring home. We’re here'to help 
I ™t s something that will never 


reported that the blaze started from a 
cigarette left burning when the couple fell asleep. 

Media coverage for the fire has also drawn atten¬ 
tion. Roasting mentioned that a Wetaskiwin paper 
improperly referred to the infant as a female. Also 
the Edmonton Sun published in their "Letter of the 
Day" column a letter criticizing their paper for not 
reporting the fact that Roasting was pregnant and 
saved the infant. She says "they didn't put every¬ 
thing." 

Roasting did not want her picture taken. 
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A Salute to the North 


An Alberta Native News Special Feature 


The Northwest Territories: An Introduction 


by Brian Savage 

The numbers alone are impressive: 3,376,698 
square kilometres (1,304,904 square miles), a third 
of the total area of Canada, equal to the subcontinent 
of India, thirteen times the size of West Germany, 
the Northwest Territories take in four time zones. 
The fresh water area in the NWT holds 9% of the 
world total; Great Bear Lake is the sixth deepest 
lake in the world, Baffin Island is the fifth largest 
island in the world. 




The temperature range in the NWT is moderate, 
though the record high has been 36°C and the record 
low a brisk -57°C. 

More than half of the NWT are part of thePrecam- 
brian or Canadian Shield, the other physiographic 
regions being the Plains, the Innuitian and the 
Cordilleran. Most of the Northwest Territories is 
permafrost, a condition that results when the land 
is below 0°C for years at a time congealing soil and 
rock. This condition can extend down from the 
surface for hundreds of metres. 

Climatically, dry and cold are the words to sum up 
the Northwest Territories. In the sub-Arctic areas 
like the Mackenzie Valley, winters are colder and 
longer than the south, the summers warm but short. 

From October to April the temperature can be 
below 0°C. In the Arctic regions the temperatures 
are colder and drier, averaging in January, the 
coldest month, at -30°C. 

One of the smallest figures one sees in looking at 
the North west T erritories is the population statistic: 
52,000. 

The population is broken down into five regions: 
The largest is the Fort Smith region with 25,116 
people including the city of Yellowknife with 12,000 
residents-almost 23% of the total Northwest Terri¬ 
tories population. The second largest region is 
Baffin Region with 10,000 people, mostly Inuit and. 
under the age of 25. Iqualuit is the main centre with 
3,000 people living there. The Inuvik Region is 
third, with 8,411 people-3,389 located in Inuvik 
alone. With 5,000 people, mostly Inuit, the Kee- 
watin Region is fourth. Rankin Inlet, with 1,400 
people, is the largest centre. The smallest region is 
that called Kitikmeot with only 3,750 people; its ad¬ 
ministrative centre is at Cambridge Bay, a town 
with a population of a thousand people. 

According to Federal Government statistics (as of 


1985) 35% of the population was Inuit, 23% Metis 
or Dene, and 42% non-native. According to North¬ 
west Territories government statistics, over four- 
Continued on Page 10 
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University of Lethbridge Receives Native Grant 

" i_jo Wnrivft mmmunitv for pTeiatpr 


demands of the Native community for greater train- 
by B rian Savage program for Native students. j n g and education prgrams 

The University of Lethbridge's School of Man- Native students will now be ame to This progr am is expected to enhance the assu¬ 
agement will receive close to one million dollars aBachelorofManagmentUegre tance being given to Native organizations, busi- 

under the Native Economic Development Program Certificate. nesses and students throughout Northern and West- 

(NEDP). Native people are expectedto fill most ottne ten 

The funding, announced by Bernard Valcourt, full-time positions that will be: crea ■ The Native Economic Development Program 

Minister of State (Small Businesses and Tourism), "This excellent project, • . ■ ’ hich is open t0 all Inuit, Metis, Status and Non’ 

will allow the University to implement new man- "further enhances the Tatus Indies, is administered by the Department^ 

agement courses combined with a work placement development activity and wi gre Regional Industrial Expansion. The NEDP's main 

I "Z vfourirpplauded the University of Ixthbr- aim is to advance Native business and economic 

idge for being responsive to the growing needs and growth. 
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Cree Band Mourns Youth 
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Best Wishes to the Alberta Native News 
in your 5th year ot Publishing 


by Everett Lambert 
ANN Correspondent 
STONY PLAIN (ENOCH) RESERVE 
This central Alberta Cree Band recently buried 
one of its young who died in a head-on collision a 
day before New Year’s Eve. 

Travis Ames Morin, 21, died when his truck was 
struck by an eastbound vehicle which had lost 
control near Edson, Alberta. 

The passenger of the east-bound truck, Dennis 
Wade Forchuk, 19, was also killed. The driver, 
Darren Edward Forchuk, 22, was rushed to the 
University Hospital in Edmonton where he was 
reported to be in stable condition. All three were 
from Edmonton. 

The RCMP reported that the accident took place 
after Forchuk's truck hit an ice spot and slid side¬ 
ways into the path of the west-bound Ford truck 
driven by Morin. The half-ton pilot truck was owned 
by Premay Equipment of Winterbum. Following 
the truck was a tractor-trailer unit. It was unknown 
if the pilot truck had its flashing lights on. 

Morin's father Berkely Daniels, 49, said that Travis 
"was going slow," because he was escorting the 
tractor-trailer. 

Morin was an aspiring model and appeared as a 
Sunshine Boy in the Edmonton Sun. 

Morin leaves behind his 



Ontario Indian Band Faces 
Financial Struggle in Land ] 


the reserve near Edmonton. 
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by Brian Savage which gave the land in 
, ,. , , The Teme-Augama question, a 10,000 
, ,, , . - — - J-month-old baby Anishnabai band of square kilometre tract 

ffismmhedrHiz^ethDan' )t | lerSO l'^^rf^ a fv^^ Ontario need $200,000. 450 kilimetres north of 
His mothens Elizabeth Daniels, an electrician from according to their Chief, Toronto, to the Crown. 

Gary Potts, to fight an If the injunction 
injunction orderedbythe stands, logging roads 
courts which would see will be extended into 
the removal of their land claimed by the 
blockade of a logging Band. 
road - Chief Potts toldreport- 

The Band took the ers that the Band "will 
drastic step seven be asking the court on 
months ago in an esca- Thursdaythattheinjunc- 
lating fight to save their tion be put over until the I 
land. The Band is already Appeal Court decides the 
appealing a 1984 Su- case." Potts went on to 
preme Court ruling add, "At this point it 
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having to abandon the 
appeal, abandon repre¬ 
senting ourselves.” 

Potts alsoattacked On¬ 
tario Attorney General 
Ian Scott for conflict of 
interest, since he is also 
Minister Responsiblefor 
Indian Affairs. The Chief 
feels Premier David 
Peterson should remove 
Scott from one of these 
portfolios. 

Potts estimated that the 
Band has spent $2 mil¬ 
lion since 1973 fighting 
for its land claim. Ironi¬ 
cally, some of that 
money included a load 
from the federal govern¬ 
ment.. 
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Focus on Self Government 


By Ken Ramgoolam 


An Alberta Native News Special Feature 


Editor's Note: The following is PART I of a 
series on Self-Government 
KenR amgoolan has been involved in Indian Devel¬ 
opment on several reserves across Canada over the 
past 20 years as a researcher, school principal, 
teacher, consultant, and educator. He has recently 
completed a report on Self-Government for the 
fourteen Carrier/Sekani Bands as their research 
co-ordinator. 

The failure of the two by transfer to the Prov- 
last Prime Ministers to inces would be a breach 
achieve the entrench- of their Treaty rights, 
ment of Aboriginal They, therefore, vehe- 
rights and Indian self- mently, opposed the 
government in the Ca- White Paper and pre- 
nadian Constitution has seated their own Red 
given rise to a watered- Paper to Prime Minister 
down self-government Trudeau before Parlia- 
plan which OTTAWA ment in Ottawa at an 
has been establishing assembly of First Nation 
with Indian Bands across Chiefs a few months 
Canada in recent years, later. This united stand 

In 1969, the goal of of the Bands across 
the Federal Government Canada re-affirmed 
was to transfer the re- Federal responsibility 
sponsibility of services for Indian Rights and the 
to Indians from the De- establishment of Indian 
partment of Indian Af- self-government with 
fairs to the Provincial the recognition of Abo- 
Governments as re- riginal rights on the dis- 
vealed in the White solution of the Depart- 
Paper document. Such ment of Indian Affairs, 
an act would have led to Consequently, the De- 
the dissolution of the partment began the 
Department of Indian transfer of education. 
Affairs and the end of social services, housing 
Federal government and community affairs 
responsibilityforTreaty programs and services 
and Status Indians. It to Bands who requested 
would also have vindi- it. However, without 
cated the Department entrenchment of self- 
from its past mistakes government in the 
and from charges that Constitution, Bands are 
most of its budget is still limited to the De- 
spent in administration partmental, stringent, fi- 
instead of on the Re- nancial policy regula- 
serves. tons and accountability 

Indian leaders have EVEN THOUGH 
always insisted that In- THE FUNDS ARE 
dian treaty rights is a GIVEN TO THEM 
Federal responsibility, DIRECTLY. SOME 
as spelled out in the trea- Bands have taken over 
ties, and any termination these programs but have 


been hoping for in¬ 
creased funding to meet 
their full needs. 
OTHER Bands are re¬ 
luctant to take over the 
Department's programs 
with insufficient fund¬ 
ing and in light of the 
Departmental financial 
policy, regulations and 
accountability they do 
not see it as self-govern¬ 
ment. 

The many bands 
across Canada who had 
taken over these com¬ 
munity programs in the 
guise of self-govern¬ 
ment realized they were 
short-changed as the 
additional funds prom¬ 
ised by officials of the 
Department never ar¬ 
rived. They realised that 
they still had to conform 
to its financial regula¬ 
tions and policies and be 
audited by local, junior 
officers before the re¬ 
lease of each quarterly 
funding. They now 
wonder why these local 
officials call the transfer 
’self-government' or 'self 
determination’ when so 
much accountability to 
local Department staff 
still exists. 

Why were the Depart¬ 
ment officials in such a 
hurry to transfer pro¬ 
grams? I came across 
this puzzle in my role as 
Research Co-ordinator 
on self-government to 
fourteen Bands. The 
Department of Indian 
Affairs had signed an 
agreement with the 
Tribal Council of the 
Bands for the establish¬ 
ment of a plan and frame¬ 
work on which their self¬ 



government would func¬ 
tion before the actual 
transfer. Surprisingly, 
the Department staff had 
already transferred al¬ 
most all their programs 
to these isolated and 
small bands before we 
had even finished our 
study. Our budget was 
going to include funds 
for office facilities, of¬ 
fice equipment, staff 
training and skilled tech¬ 
nicians. How does the 
Department expect these 
small Bands, to whom 
they had just transferred 
programs, to administer 
them properly without 
the necessary funds for 
the transition? 

Why did the Depart¬ 
ment not wait until we 
had finished our study if 
they really wanted the 
Bands to succeed. The 
answer lies in TERMI¬ 
NATION AND EX¬ 
TERMINATION. The 
Department is still hop¬ 
ing to carry out its pol¬ 
icy of transferring Fed¬ 


eral Programs to Provin¬ 
cial jurisdiction. In this 
way they will carry out 
their policy of extin¬ 
guishment or termina¬ 
tion of Indian rights. 
They learned that this 
Tribal Council was re¬ 
questing funds for train¬ 
ing, skilled staff and 
facilities. If this was not 
granted, the Bands could 
still make it work using 
their own systems of 



local tribal government, 
facilities and wisdom of 
their elders. This is only 
possible if they don’t 
have to conform to the 
regulations and financial 
policies of the Depart¬ 
ment. The quick trans¬ 
fer of their programs to 
the Bands was, there¬ 
fore, to prevent this sur¬ 
vival of tribal local gov¬ 
ernment even though 
they were saying that 
they had no more funds 
available for Bands to 
develop Indian self-gov¬ 
ernment. 

Further cuts in Bands' 
budgets seem to indicate 
that the Department is 
more interested in fail¬ 
ure of the Bands than 
success so that they 
could bring about ter¬ 
mination of Band Gov¬ 
ernment. This would 
lead to eventual exter¬ 
mination of Indians as a 
race of people as they 
move to the cities for 
survival services un¬ 
available on the reserves. 
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Best Wishes 
from 

Chief, Council and 
Band Members 

of the 

Fort Providence 
Dene Band 
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Indians of the N.W.T.: 
An Historical Perspective 


by B rian Savage the Chipewyans to bring 

s the furious ri- their furs to Fort 


PAUL BROTHERS WELDING LTD. 


valry between the Churchill. 

Hudson's Bay Company There were four bands: 

and the North-West the Athabasca, the 
Company in the 1700s Desnedekenade, the 
that brought the white Etheneldeli and the Thi- 
man into extensive con- lanotinne. Families had 
tact with the Indian tribes to be self-sufficient, 
of what later would there was very little tribal 
become the Northwest organization,withchiefs 
Territories. elected only for war 

The Indian tribes all parties, and no co-op- 
spoke dialects of a lan- eration between the dif- 
guage called Athapas- ferent bands. A belief in 
kan, part of a larger lan- guardian spirits was their 
guage system called only religion. 

Dene, orTinneh, which The Chipewyans knew 
extended as far south as nothing of agriculture; 
Mexico. instead they followed the 

Of the seven tribes, the caribou in its migrations; 
Chipewyan were the relying on it as theirmain 
most numerous, inhab- food source, 
iting the land east of In 1782 the 
Great S lave Lake and the Chipewyans were driven 
Slave River. to the edge of extinction 

The Nahani and from hunger and small- 
Loucheux could be pox. A century before 
foundontheeastemside they had numbered al- 
of the Cordillera, a most4,000. Today about 
mountainous region 1,000 Chipewyans can 
with some of the highest be found in the North- 
elevations in the North- west Territories. 


Territories (up 1 
9,000 feet). 

The other four tribes. 


The Yellowknives 
"People of the scum 
r."TheYeIlowknife 


the Yellowknives, w , at ® r lneml ° 
Dogribs, Hare and of Tatsanotmne 


called that because of 


Slaves were spread out . t 


Mackenzie River. 
The Chipewyans 
The Chipewyans r 


1 the Upper Copper- 
mine River. It was here 
that the tribe mined the 
copper they found 


ceived their name from tools and weapons-thus 
theCreephrase "pointed earning the name "Yel- 


skins", a reference to the lowknives" 
way they wore their Though small in num- 
deerskin shirts. ber, less than 500 before 

Historically, William the white man came, the 
Stewart in 1715 is be- Yellowknives wielded 
lieved to be the first great economic clout 
white man to meet the because of their trading 
Chipewyans, when he commodity. However 
triedtonegotiateapeace this economic base was 
treaty between them and wiped out by the white 
their enemies the Cree, man's iron tools and the 
and to also encourage Yellowknives had to 


migrate south where 
they were forced to 

con test with the Hare and 

Dogrib people for land. 
In 1823 they were deci¬ 
sively beaten. Ten years 

later there were less than 

70 families left and by 
1859 a Hudson's Bay 
census revealed — 
Yellowknives at 
Resolution and 12 at Fort 
Rae. Many Yellowkni¬ 
ves simply joined the 
Chipewyans. 

It is estimated that 
today there are about 500 
descendants of the Yel¬ 
lowknife of Tatsa- 
notinne. 

The Dogribs 
The first recorded 
contact between the 
Thlingchadinne ("dog- 
flank people") and the 
white man came in 1744. 
The Dogribs were bro¬ 
ken into four clans who 
rarely met, such being 
the life they lived fol¬ 
lowing the migratory 
herds of caribou. 

Strong belief in _ 
and evil spirits, and spir¬ 
its who guarded lakes 
and rivers, necessitated 
shamans to appease any 
possible transgressions 
on the part of a tribe 
member. 

Today, most of the 
approximate 1,500 
members of the Dogrib 
live around the town of 
Rae. A hundred years 
ago, a Hudson's Bay 
census estimated the 
Dogrib at just over 900. 
The Slave 

They called them¬ 
selves Etchareotinne, 
"people dwelling in the 
shelter." The Slave (or 
Slavey) name was a 
translation of the Cree 
word awokanak . and 
was a reference to the 
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fate of those captured in 
the many battles the 
tribes fought. 

The Slave had a wide 
range of land, befitting 
the largest group of 
Athapascan-speaking 
Indians in the Northwest 
Territories. From the 
Rocky Mountains to just 
west of the Great Slave 
Lake and the Upper 
Mackenzie, from what 
is now Hay River to Fort 
Good Hope, all belonged 
to the Etchareotinne. 

There were six divi¬ 
sions, each having little 
if any association with 
the other: the Etcha- 
otinne, around Great 
Slave Lake; the 
Desnedeyarelotinne, 
"people of the great river 
below" by the Upper 
Mackenzie; the Etche- 
sotinne, "horn mountain 
people", between Great 
Slave Lake and Lac La 
Martre; the Klodesseo- 
tinne, "hayriverpeople," 
on the banks of the Hay 
River; the Eleidli- 
notinne, "people of the 
fork," where the Mack¬ 
enzie and Liard rivers 
meet, and the Etch- 
eridiegotinne, "people 
of the rapids," located 
mostly in British Co¬ 
lumbia. 

The Slaves were 
never considered a 
war-like tribe, often 
caring for the elderly 
while other tribes aban¬ 
doned theirs. 

Though the most 
numerous group in the 


Northwest Territories, 
their numbers were less 
than 1,300 when con¬ 
tact was made by the 
white man. 

The Hare 
The Kawchodinne, 
or "people of the great 
hares," lived around 
Great Bear Lake. 

The Hare acquired 
their name by their 
reliance on the arctic 
hare-almost exclu¬ 
sions, to provide both 
food and clothes. 
Those close to the for¬ 
est supplemented their 
diet with caribou, those 
close to the sea by fish¬ 
ing. In 1841 there was 
a famine which killed 
many of the tribe. 
Seven years later a 
census estimated their 
figures atless than 500. 
There are less than a 
thousand Hare today, 
most living around Fort 
Good Hope and Fort 
Franklin. A small band 
can be found around 
Colville Lake. 

The Nahani 
The Nahani ("people 
of the west") can be 
subdivided into two: 
the Kaska, or "big 
water people," living 
around the Liard River, 
and the second group, the 
Goat Indians, along the 
South Nahanni River. 

The Nahanni adopted 
many of the customs of 
their neighbours to the 
west, the Tlingit of 


Alaska, including the 
potlatch and a matriarchal 
clan system. 

The Nahani today num¬ 
ber less than at the start of 
the century when it was 
estimated their number 
stood at 1,000. 

The Loucheux 
(or Kutchin) 

Spread out through the 
Mackenzie River delta, 
along the Peel River and 
into Alaska, the Kutchin 
or Loucheux("those who 
look both ways")-as five 
of the 11 bands called 
themselves-mixed cus¬ 
toms from the Inuit and 
Indians of Alaska. One 
group of the Loucheux 
intermarried with the 
Hare, calling themselves 
the Nellagotinne. 

Depending on their lo¬ 
cation, the Kutchin ("the 
people") were either in¬ 
dependent (like those 
around the Mackenzie) or 
were heavily influenced 
by the surrounding tribes 
and Inuit. The latter sup¬ 
plied the model for trans¬ 
portation and clothing and 
the Alaskan Indians sup¬ 
plied the community 
structure which included 
polygamy for the chief 
and medicine men and an 
unusual clan system, the 
child living with the fa¬ 
ther's but inheriting the 
mother's. 

Religion played a small 
part in the lives of the 
Kutchin, though they were 
atypical for their crema¬ 
tion of the dead. 



AL’S GENERAL STORE 


• Full Groceries 

• Hardware 

• Brooms and Mops 


• Gas 

• 9 Room Motel, 

With tub, shower, and T.V. 




The Great Bear Lake Hotel 

For information on accommodations tour packages, fly-in fishing, 
lake trout fishing and tent camping. Write to: 

Great Bear Lake Hotel 

General Delivery, Fort Franklin, N.W.T. X0E 0G0 
or phone Elsie Rink (403) 589-3705 



The northuuert Territories Canada'; lost Prontier 

yfth 

MacKenzie 
Media Ltd. 


BOX 1469 

YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 
XIA 2P1 


DIVISION OF MACKENZIE MEDIA LT 
AUTHORIZED CANCOM DTM DEALER 

SERVICING ALL THE NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 
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A & A Service 



• CAR & TRUCK RENTAL 

• CAR & TRUCK SALES 

• SMALL EQUIPMENT RENTAL 


YELLOWKNIFE, N.W.T. 

\ 695-2276 ^ 

(£sso)_ ( £sso) 


In tribute to the Territories and their People 

MONTREAL LAKE 
DEVELOPMENT CORPORATION 

Commercial & Residential Construction & Logging 

NE-HETHOW STORE & GAS SERVICE 

it Groceries ☆ Clothing A Hardware 
Monday to Friday 
8:30 a.m.- 5:00 p.m. 

Saturday & Sunday 
10:00 a.m. - 4:00 p.m. 

(306) 663-5870 
RECREATION STORE 
Video & Video Tape Rentals 
Pool Tables & Refreshments 
Open 7 Days a Week 
12 Noon - 10 p.m. 

(306) 663-5495 

Owned and Operated by the Montreal Lake Band 
Montreal Lake, Saskatchewan 


Northwest Territories 

Continued from Page 5 

fifths of the population resided in five communities: 
Yellowknife, Inuvik, Hay River, Iqaluit, and Fort 
Smith. 

The major resource industries of the Northwest 
Territories are mining (gold, silver, tungsten and 
lead-zinc), hunting, trapping, petroleum, timber, 
natural gas, and commercial fishing. Secondary 
industries include arts and crafts and tourism. 

The vastness of the Territories and their untapped 
potential can be seen by looking at government 
statistics for 1984, which showed that 38,500 land 
claims were in effect. This accounted for less than 
one percent of the Territories total land area. 

The Northwest Territories' GDP-Gross Domes¬ 
tic Product-is the fastest growing in all of Canada, 
and accounts for the fact that, with the lowest popu¬ 
lation density figure in the country, the Northwest 
Territories has the highest personal disposable in- 

The expanding economy of the Northwest Terri¬ 
tories has an immediate impact on Alberta. In 1987 
$650 million (or 65%) of the imports came from the 
province. Forty-one percent of the air traffic at Yel¬ 


lowknife was either to or from Calgary or Edmon- 

The government of the Northwest Territories is a 
Legislative Assembly that sits at Yellowknife, the 
capital of the Territories. The Assembly has the 
same powers as a provincial government except in 
the area of natural resources, which are controlled 
by Ottawa (the exceptions being forestry, game, 
and fire control). The Assembly makes its decisions 
by concensus, not having aparty-sytem. The major¬ 
ity of the Assembly are of native descent. The Ex¬ 
ecutive Council is the senior governmental body, 
made up of the Commissioner, who is the head of 
the Government, eight members chosen from the 
Assembly who become ministers of a department or 
departments, and one civil servant. 

Because of the vast regions that make up the 
Northwest Territories, there is a strong emphasis on J 
local, municipal government. Dene communities I 
combine community and band councils while | 
municipal interests on a larger level are looked after I 
by various councils: Deh Cho Regional Council, I 
Baffin Regional Council, Dogrib Tribal Council, I 
Keewatin Regional Council, Kitikmeot Regional I 
Council and the Northwest Territories Association I 
of Municipalities. 



/^riBU/Klv 

AIRWAYS LTD. 

BOX 100 - YELLOWKNIFE, 

RESERVATIONS 87 

Introducting New Snowdrift and Fort Resolution Connection 
on Friday’s and Sunday’s. 

Effective December 2, 1988 
Days of Operation Departure From/To Arrival 


Flight 


Wed-FriSun 

Wed-Fri-Sun 

Wed-Frl-Sun 


Fri-Sun 

Fri-Sun 


17:15 

18:20 

19:05 

08:30 

09:30 

10:20 


11:30 

12:30 

13:55 

15:05 

13:30 

14:30 

15:10 


ZF-FR 

FR-HY 

HY-ZF 

ZF-HY 

HY-FR 

FR-ZF 


ZF-SN 

SN-FR 

FR-SN 

SN-ZF 

ZF-LLM 

LLM-RL 

RL-ZF 


17:55 

18:50 

19:55 

09:15 

10:00 

11:00 


12:20 

13:25 

14:55 

16:00 

14:20 

15:00 

16:10 


07 Thur 14:00 ZF-RL 15:1 

08 Thur 15:10 RL-ZF 16: 

EXPLANATION OF CODES 

ZF - Yellowknife SN - Snowdrift FR - Fort Resolution 
RL - Rae Lakes LLM - Lac la Martre HY - Hay River 
For further Information contact our community agent 
Fort Resolution 3944541 Snowdrift 370-3051 


Hay f^wr 874-6878 


73 3401 





The N.W.T. 


ip —/ Chamber of Mines 
y * / 

/ The Mining Industry spent $70 million in the 
' ./kp / North last year. 

/ We can help you to participate in the North’s 

v / biggest economy. 

Contact: The N. W. T. Chamber of Mines 
Box 2818 

Yellowknife, N.W.T., X1A 2R1 
Phone: (403) 873-5281 


Doing Business in the Northwest Territories? 


d by business type, 


we have even included a Reverse Phone Listing 
track down those unattached phone numbers 
Only 415.00 plus S4.50 tot postage and hand 

To order, Orion Data 

money oXto- B ° X 2493 

y ’ Yellowknife, N.W.T. X1A2P8 

° r phone-. Roland Samjanovs 

.. l (403).873-5461 
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The Inuit: 

A Brief History 

by Brian Savage ^ 


by Brian Savage 

The Inuit ("The added t\yo things to Inuit 
People") are believed to culture, the domestica- 
have migrated across a tion of the dog and the 
land bridge that once hunting of whales, 
existed between Siberia Around 1700 A.D. the 
and Alaska over 15,000 transition to the Inuit 
years ago. Adaptation to culture we know today 
Nunatsiaq (the "beauti- was complete. 

ful land") meant learn- The Inuit offer an generosity were treas 
mghowtohunttheseals exampleofapeoplewho ured by the Inuit who 
and walruses found in adapt perfectly to the taught their children by 


more relatives one had, 
the better. Hunting 
groups would be made 
up of several communi¬ 
ties and decisions would 
be reached by concen- 

Consideration and 
generosity 



' land. The earli¬ 
est archaeological rec¬ 
ords from about 3,000 
B.C. reveal a culture that 
used lances and har¬ 
poons, that hunted both 
seals and caribou. Called 
Pre-Dorset, these people 
were later supplanted 
by another group called 
the Dorset. The Dorset 
period lasted from 1000 
B.C. to about 1100 A.D. 
It is believed that these 
people developed the 
snow house. The Thule 
people came next and 


land as seasonal hunt¬ 
ers. The winter would 
find the Inuit spread 
along the coast hunting 
whales, seals and wal¬ 
ruses and in the sum¬ 
mer, inland, the prey 
consisted of caribou, 
birds, and fish. Berries 
and herbs would be 
picked as well. 

The average Inuit 
community was made up 
of a small number of 
families who relied on 
sharing to ensure sur¬ 
vival in hard times. The 


their own example. A 
culture with an oral tra¬ 
dition, children learned 
by watching and listen¬ 
ing, accepting whatever 
happened, the good and 
the bad, with the word 
aiumamat . "it can't be 
helped." 

Rituals and taboos 
served instead of laws 
while fear of rejection 
and personal criticism 
ensured correct behavi- 

Contact with the white 
man probably started 


around 1000 A.D., with 
Vikings establishing set¬ 
tlements in Newfound¬ 
land and meeting the 
Dorset people. English 
explorers like John 
Cabot (1498), Martin 
Frobisher (1576), and 
Henry Hudson (1610) 
had limited contact with 
the Inuit culture. 

Inuit culture began to 
change in the 1800s as 
English whalers came 
into prolonged contact 
with "ThePeopIe."Trad- 
ing in earnest began. And 
so did the dying. The 
Inuit's herbal medicine 
was no match for the 
various diseases the 
white man brought with 
him. 

The whalers not only 
decimated the Inuit 
population, but brought 
extinction to the bow- 
head whale and, once the 
profits dropped, the 
whalers stopped coming. 
The Inuit that were left 
found themselves in a 
terrible irony: they had 
lost their traditional self- 
sufficiency. They had 
now come to rely on 
the white man's guns, tea 
and matches and found 
themselves giving up 
their traditional hunting 
lifestyle in favour of the 
white man's new desire, 
white fox fur. The north¬ 
ern fur trade blossomed 
and the Inuit moved in¬ 
land and learned to use a 
new tool, animal traps. 
New communities along 
the coast were estab¬ 
lished as the Inuit fol¬ 
lowed the arctic fox, 
while the trap lines 
started eroding the old 
values of sharing the 
profit. 

Changes accelerated. 
Trading posts brought 
missionaries. Shaman¬ 
ism died. The complex 
kinship bonding that had 
reinforced Inuit survival, 
spouse exchange and the 
betrothal of children. 


were relinquished. A 
positive development 
was a written languague 
for Inuktitut; in fact two 
variations were intro¬ 
duced, both in use to¬ 
day. 

There was an ever 
increasing federal gov¬ 
ernment presence in the 
north, initially through 
the Northwest Mounted 
Police posts and then the 
military during World 
War II and the DEW 
(Distant Early Warning) 
Line in the 1950s. It was 
at this time that the Fed¬ 
eral Government started 
relocating the Inuit into 
permanent settlements. 
They found themselves 


once again faced with a 
shifting lifestyle: trap¬ 
ping and hunting were 
now mixed with jobs and 
welfare. 

Decisions were made 
without the Inuit's input. 
The Government knew 
best. It would be some 
time before this attitude 
was rejected for one of 
more consideration and 
the involvement of the 
Inuit people themselves. 

Today there are ap¬ 
proximately 29,000 
Inuit, most of them in 
the Northwest Territo¬ 
ries and living, once 
more, in areas their fore- 
bearers chose centuries 


INUVIK NATIVE BAND 

P.O. Box 2570, Inuvik, N.W.T. 

979-3344 - fax 979-2054 

The Council, 



AIRCRAFT CHARTER 



WITH THE BIRD THAT KNOWS THE NORTH! 

(403) 872-3030 or 872-2020 

Box 688, Ft. Smith, N.W.T. X0E 0P0 


THE FINEST HOTEL IN INUVIK 


iMWTnnai 


eskimo inn 


P.O. BOX 1740, INUVIK, N.W.T. 


79 Luxuriously Furnished Rooms 
with Bath, Showers, 
Rooms Available for Office Use 
Telephone and Colour T.V. 


Caribou Dining Lounge (Licensed) 
Nanook Lounge 

Sunspot Cafeteria with Take Out Servit 


Telephone 979-2801 

Telex: 037-4-4519 



Before your family ever 
rides in it . . . 

IT’S BEEN TESTED AND 
PROVEN OVER AND OVER, AND OVER AGAIN. 

Keep the car that holds your 
family on the road SEE us F0R parts and service 

carriere t I2 ^ 
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NORTHERN COMMUNICATIONS & 
NAVIGATION SYSTEMS LTD. 

• SALES • SERVICE • RENTALS 

OF RADIO COMMUNICATION EQUIPMENT 

• RADIO NAVIGATION EQUIPMENT 

• PRODUCT RESEARCH DESIGN & 


MANUFACTURING 
• DEALER FOR POPULAR NAME BRANDS 
•LAND, MARINE & AIR 


WORD PROCESSOR EQUIPMENT 


873-3953 


Power Company Moves Home 



MIGRATOR MOTEL 


18 Sleeping Units and 6 Kitchen I 


-with all Modem Conveniences 

• Bath & Shower • Wall To Wall Carpeting 

• Hot Water Heating, Individually Controlled 
COLOUR TELEVISION, PHONES IN ROOMS, CAR PLUG-INS 



CITY CAB 


(YK) LTD. 


YELLOWKNIFE 


RADIO DISPATCHED 

24 Hour Service 


DIRECT LINES & AIRPORT 
LIMOUSINE SERVICE 
GUIDED TOURS AVAILABLE 


Radio Dispatch Office 

873-4444 


\ 


Administration Office only 
920-4444 

6, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


7 


Northwest Territories 
Oldest and Most 
Distinctive 
Funeral Home... 


TERRITORIAL 
FUNERAL HOMES 


Flowers & Monuments 


Phone: 873-5861 


Box 2792, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 


“northwest Territories ONLY Fwieral Home 
Serving the Western Arctic by Air" 


On May 5, 1988, the newly named Northwest 
Territories Power Corporation began the move 
home. After operating as a federal agency for 40 
years, the former Northern Canada PowerCommis- 
sion was sold by the Government of Canada to the 
Government of the Northwest Territories in the 
spring of 1988. 

Created in 1948 to operate a single hydro-electric 
plant on the Snare River to service the Giant gold 
mine at Yellowknife, N.W.T., it was soon operat¬ 
ing a newly built diesel generating plant at Fort 
Smith, N.W.T. and investigating hydro-electric de¬ 
velopment in the Yukon Territory. 

Between 1956 and 1959 the company installed a 
third hydro-electric plant to service the Whitehorse, 
YT area, a diesel generating plant at Fort Simpson, 
N.W.T., and was workingjust south of theBeaufort 
Sea on a utility system for the new settlement of 
Inuvik, N.W.T. 

From the 1960s to mid-1970s their operating 
facilities spread across the Northwest Territories 
and the Yukon and in 1973 the head office moved 
from Ottawa to Edmonton. It was during this time 
the company assumed the operation of various 
isolated diesel generating plants from the Depart¬ 
ment of Transport, and invested in extensive up¬ 
grading of equipment and station facilities. 

During the mid-1980s negotiations between the 
Government of Canada and the Yukon and North¬ 
west Territories escalated with respect to devolving 
federal interest in the commission to Northern 


Canada. Negotiations with the Yukon Government 
were successfully concluded on April 1, 1987. o n 
May 5, 1988, the federal government officially 
transferred ownership of the newly formed North¬ 
west Territories Power Corporation to the Govern- 
t of the Northwest Territories. 




On September 21, 1988, the Corporation's 
head office was officially opened in Hay River, 
N.W.T. by the Honourable Nellie Coumoyea, 
Minister of Energy, Mines and Resources for the 
Government of the Northwest Territories. By the 
summer of 1989 all staff and head office facilities 
will be in place in Hay River. 

Today the Corporation has almost 300 employees 
on staff and operates 53 generating sights through¬ 
out the Northwest Territories. On August 31,1989, 
the doors will close at the former Edmonton office 
and a new era will begin for the company that has 
brought power to the North of Canada for ov 
years. 


PROVIDING POWER 
FOR THE FUTURE 


Your Power Company 

Growing with the economy of 
Canada's Northwest Territory 



home base in 
Hay River, NWT, 
HRS’' the Northwest 

Territories Power 
Corporation is developing 
y and implementing plans to 
meet the power needs of busi¬ 
nesses and communities in the 
next year... in the next decade. 


Corporal^OHic. Hay River 


NORTHWEST TERRITORIES 


POWER 

CORPORATION 


Jeanette's DENE Handicrafts 


* Custom Dene Crafts 

* Sewing Supplies * 

* Take-Out Specialty Foods 

* Video Rental * 

* Snowmobile Parts * 

* Confectionery * 

* Licensed to Buy & Sell 
Fish & Caribou Meat * 



GENERAL DELIVERY 

SNOWDRIFT, N.W.T. 370-3600 



V7 


HAND SAWS 


CIRCULAR and CARBIDE BLADES (Retipping) 
CHAIN SAWS, KNIVES, ETC. 

54 Calder Cres., Ken Edwards 

Yellowknife, N.W.T. 873-3807 
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Yukon Native 
Brotherhood * 


Unseen, unsure. 

Now I trod your cobbled street, 

Lost, yea lost am I in your foul city. 

You see me not as I pass by 
Making light prints on the sand 
Swaying and swaggering lonely 
Down the lanes. 

Am I a man! 

I was a while ago in your tavern. 

Now you pass me by 

No frown, no glance, your head held high, 
Too worthless am I. 

Someday I will return 
With my people 

Did I not roam this land before you came 
And held full sway 
Where'er I pitched camp. 

Our lore says our land belongs to all. 

Not staked by law. 

How come Europeans came, 

Ate the apple. 

And left for us the core. 

Once mine was a proud race. 

Each knew his lot 

And did it well 

for the good of his tribe. 


A man you m„_.. 

To eke a living 
On the olden ways. 

Then did our people thrive 
In pride and independence 
Waiting for no man's benevolence 
Self-sufficient in his own. 

Welfare you gave, you must 
For guilty conscience 
As you took our land. 

I am not lazy, I am lost. 

Bathed in values, not my own. 
The price I paid for welfare 
Is my life and culture blown. 
Return just payment for my land 
And free my soul from liquor lust. 
Then will my children 
Drum and sing the chant 
Of olden times 
Doing brave deeds 
Our father used to do. 

And yet rub shoulders 
Side by side with you. 

Then will I find life, 

The same as you. 

With bow and arrow, 
canoe, 

An Indian true. 


SlarTD eaii frSrnis ltd! 


P.O. BOX 1033, 

HAY RIVER, N.W.T. 

GENERAL CONTRACTING S TRUCKING 

SEWER & WATER INSTALLATIONS 
• TRUCKING 

• BULLDOZING • EXCAVATING • CRUSHING 

MACK TRUCKS 
HI BOYS-L0 BOYS 
TILT DECKS • BED TRUCK 
GRAVEL BOXES & PUPS 
PILOT CAR SERVICE 
SAND, GRAVEL, TOPSOIL 
SCREENER • CEMENT TRUCK 
PHONES: 

874-6864 • 874-6418 

GARAGE: 874-6439 



, - -J to the readers and staff 

of the Alberta Native News 

KIWI ELECTRIC LTD. 

ELECTRICAL CONTRACTORS 

Residential ♦ Commercial ♦ Industrial 
Installation and Maintenance 
"Serving the Lower MacKenzie" 

Box 497 

Tort Simpson, N.W.T. 695-3228 


Footsteps 


Ladies' and Men’s fashion 
shoes, bags and luggage. 

We specialize in narrow 
and wide widths for ladies; 

Birkenstock Orthopaedic 
Sandals for the whole family. 
We handle C.O.D.'s from 
all over the Territories 


50 Centre Mini-Mall Box 2160, 

(Main Level) Yellowknife, 

Phone N.WT 

(403) 920-2028 XIA 2P6 


RAMPARTS 
HOTEL LTD. 

Friendly, Courteous 
Service 
Coffee Shop 



Fort Good Hope 598-2500 


Saluting Canada’s North 



Saluting the Unique People 

of the North 
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Communities in the N.W.T. 


and 2,964 respectively, has a population of ChurcM which car ry 


B 


Other'centres include 3,000. perishable goods. 

Pine Point, Rae-Edzo Other major centres The government of the 
by Brian Savage census) there is one city. The largest popula- and Fort Simpson. include Pangnirtung, NWT has undertaken a 

According to govern- five towns, two villages tion,over25,000,canbe The most developed Igloolik Cape Dorset, senes of lmttatives to 

lent statistics (1986 and thirty-six hamlets found in the Fort Smith Region, Fort Smith and Pond Inlet, all with develop tounsm arts and 

which are home to most Region. Yellowknife, boasts an excellent trans- populations of about crafts and a fishing in- 

oftheTerritories'52,238 capital of the NWT, has portation system and 1,000. dustry. As well, social 

people. 12,000 people alone, extensive business deal- As opposed to the and education programs 

The Northwest Terri- Fort Smith and Hay ings with the province transportation system in have been upgraded in 

tories are divided into River are a distant sec- of Alberta. The NWT the Fort Smith Region, many of the communi- 

five regions. ond and third, at 2,460 govemmenthasrecently the longest stretch of ties. 

spent millions of dollars road in the Baffin Re- The most sparsely 
We Salute the Canadian Spirit of the North | in developing local and gion is only 50 km long, populated region is that 

- regional councils and in Supplies are brought by named the Kitikmeot 
pflpITQ I broadening native edu- air cargo, mail, or from Region, with less than 

nUun I 0 j cation. Many centres Montreal in August and 4,000 people. Cambr- 

nillliniim nin liriTIlin I m ■ now offer education September by sealift. idge Bay is the Admin- 
PI IlffluINu Anil Hr 41 INn I TO ■ P r °g rams in Cree, Tounsm and fishing lstrativeCentrewithjust 
I LUIIIUIHU HI1U IILHI II1U LIU. 1 chipewyanDogriband (sea scallops and over a thousand people. 

COMPLETE LINE OF COPPER I S1 f vey ' shrimp) are two of the Larger communities 

STEEL AND PLASTIC PIPE FITTINGS I 


PROUD TO WORK ... 

PARTNERSHIP & 
CO-OPERATION WITH 
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ORGANIZATIONS ON 
PHASE #1 OF THE 
"EAGLE PLAINS- 
TUTTLE" AIRSTRIP 


• OLD CROW BAND 
COUNCIL* 

• NORTH YUKON AIR * 
•YUKON TERRITORIAL 
GOVERNMENT* 


Special Thanks to the 
Individual Members olthe 
Community olOld Crow who 
Took an Active Part in this 

Bruce Charlie 
Joel Peter 
Richard Charlie 
Randall Tettlchl 
Lawrence Blake 
Issac Thomas 
David Lord 
Peter Tlzya 
Eagle 
Plains 
Hotel 



BURNER MECHANIC SERVICES, • 
NEW INSTALLATIONS, 
ALTERATIONS & SERVICE WORK 
MAINTENANCE CONTRACT 
AVAILABLE 


include Coppermine and 
Gjoa Haven. Perishable 
goods come via air from 
Edmonton and Yel¬ 
lowknife; most commu- 
shipment 


population of 3,400 far of goods by barge in the 
out-distances therunner- summer, the rest of the 


Phone: 

979-2579 

OR: 

979-3878 

MOBILE - 2M4404 
BOX 1922, Inuvik, N.W.T. 


year the region must 
rely on air transport. 

The NWT government 
upgraded employment 
efforts and educational 


N.W.T. Metis 

Development Corporation 


The M.D.C. is a developer of accommodation 
and commercial buildings. 

It Is also an active participant in all 
types of economic development 
projects within the Mackenzie 
Valley, which conforms to its 
corporate objectives. 

M.D.C. promotes, 
encourages and assists, 
through various means, 
the growth and stability of 
small Native and Metis 
Businesses. 



Proclaimed the capi- biggest growth areas 
tal of the NWT in 1967, the Region. 

| Yellowknife got its The next Region is 
[ name from the Yel- named after its adminis- 
lowknife Indians who, trative centre, Inuvik 
defeated by the Dogrib ("place of 
tribe in 1830, - 
forced to leave the 

In 1896 gold was dis- up,Tuktoyaktuk,at930. 
covered, and by 1945 Other centres include 
Yellowknife had grown Fort McPherson, Nor- 
to 3,000 people and the man Wells, Aklavik and 
gold mines were thriv- Fort Good Hope, 
ing. It was in that year Oil exploration and facilities in the region 
that the city council set tourism account for the while decentralizing 
up a new design for fu- major sources of eco- government offices to a 
ture expansion which nomic development, the numberofcommunities. 
has been carried through former recovering from Cambridge Bay 
today. a market recession, the ( Ikaluktntiak as the 

Originally started as a latter building on pub- Inuit refer to it, "the fair 
trading post in th 1860s licity generatedatEXPO fishingplace")hasalong 

by the Hudson's Bay 86. history dating back to 

Company, Hay River The fourth largest the Inuit who visited the 
became the "hub of the region, the Keewatin, site for its fish, seal, and 
north," a transportation has a population of caribou. Named afterthe 
getaway for those going 5,000, most are Inuit. Duke of Cambridge in 
north. In 1892 the Slave The three communities 1839, what eventually 
Indians settled around accounting for most of became the town of 
the lake and the fishing the people are Rankin Cambridge Bay played 
they did there led to the Inlet, (population 1,400, host to a long list of 
creation of commercial and the Administrative explorers, including, in 
fishing on the lake in the Centre,) Eskimo Point, the early years of the 
1940s. The Slaves can and Baker Lake. twentieth century, 

now boast the first In- The area is difficult to Amundsen and Steffan- 
dian reserve in the NWT. travel around, as there son. 

The Baffin region is are no roads in the re- 
the second largest in the gion. Transportation is 
NWT, with a population accomplished by sea or 

of 10,000, mostly Inuit. air, with a summer air- ___ _ 

Iqualuit (formerly Fro- lift from Churchill, pounds of Arctic char 
bisher Bay) is the ad- There are regular flights are exported yearly, 
ministrative centre and from Winnipeg and 


Today the fishing in¬ 
dustry accounts for a 
major part of the local 
industry. Over 150,000 
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BOOK REVIEW 

Inuit Legend Comes to Life 


by Deborah Moser 

A Promise is a Promise 

Story: Robert Munsch and Michael Kusugak 
Art: Vladyana Krykorka 
Annick Press Ltd., Toronto, 1988. 

A Promise is a Promise is a lovely Inuit story of 
a family’s cunning in defeating a legendary creature 
called "Qallupilluit". The Qallupilluit are said to 
live under the sea ice and snatch children who come 
too close to cracks in the ice. The Inuit likely 


FERGUSON, SIMEK, CLARK 

CONSULTING ENGINEERS & ARCHITECTS 


Phone: 920-2882 

4912 - 53rd Street, Box 1777 
Yellowknife, N.W.T. XIA 2P4 

Telex: 034-45619 


•Sg 

For Your arts, crafts 

fll 

and pet supplies... 



f ©?> 



4917-49 St.. Yellowknife. N.W.T. 

Bex 152B XIA 2P2 

Out of town orders v 

— 873-5190 


created the Qallupilluit to educate their young about 
the perils of ice fishing and the dangerous cracks in 
the ice. 

The story tells of a girl "Allashua" who breaks a 
promise to her mother and ice fishes on the frozen 
ocean surface. She doesn’t quite believe her mother's 
warning of the Qallupilluit because she has not seen 
them on television. In case there is merit to her 
mother's warning, she taunts the Qallupilluit who 
steal her away to the depths of the sea. All the while, 
they chant a haunting verse: 

"Human child, Human child 
Ours to have, ours to hold 
Forget your mother, forget your brother, 

Ours to hold under the ice." 

Allashua negotiates her freedom by promising to 
bring her brothers and sisters back to the cracks in 
the ice. She returns home where her parents devise 
a plot to outfox the Qallupilluit and save their 
children. 

Michael Arvaarluk Kusugak, Assistant Regional 
Director with the Government of the Northwest 
Territories in Rankin Inlet made up a story based on 
his childhood experiences with the Qallupilluit. He 
sent it to well-known Canadian story-teller Robert 
Munsch. A Promise is a Promise is the delightful 
result of their collaboration. 

Vladyana Krykorka captures the spirit of the 
North in her vivid and colourful illustrations. Her 



Anderson Mills Ltd. 

• Lumbering Operation 

• Rough & Dressed Lumber 

• Logging Equipment 

• Saw Mill 

• Planing Mills 


Fort Simpson 
N.W.T. 


695-2770 
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depiction of the Qallupilluit and their home brings 
the story to life. 

A Promise is a Promise is highly recommended 
for children aged 4 through 9. 


Come Join Us North of the 60th Parallel 
You'll Have the Holiday of Your Lifetime 

NORTHWESTERN 
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Fort Franklin, N.W.T. 
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Serving the North! 
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HAY RIVER ECONOMIC 
Development Corporation 
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HOURS 

Mon - Fri 9:00 a.m. - 9:00 p.m. 

Saturdays 9:00 - 6:00 p.m. 
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979-3974 

Box 2508, Inuvik, N.W.T. 


The business development 
corporation is a "Community 
Futures"company established 
to develop and promote busi¬ 
ness in the Hay River area. 

We work with existing and new 
businesses, and businesses 
wishing to relocate to this area, 
to ensure that a viable 
operation results. 

Box 216 
Hay River 

874-2510 
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Canada’s North Faces 
Serious Environmental Problems 

by Dale Stelter the irreparable damage man causes to the P e ™ a ' 

What kinds ofimages do the words "The North", frost layer found in much of the the 
or "The Arctic" conjure up for you? growing list of extmct and endangered plant and 

Vast expanses of unspoiled, untouched land- animal species. , f ,, nrpv to 

:ape? One of the "Last Frontiers", that has still However, Canada s North has also falleni prey to 

trademarks of pollution, waste, and man's destructive follies m other areas ! °J*e world. 


escaped 

destruction? 


For example, there is the special smog, known as 
Not quite. the Arctic Haze - th . at han 8 s in the Artie skies and 

The North, like just about every other square inch leaves sooty deposits on the snow, 
of the planet Earth and its waters and skies, i B 1 "" I ”‘ “ 
experiencing very real and very significant er 


13 This haze is made up of airborne chemicals, and 
|vi- carbon from the incomplete burning of fossil fuels, 
ronmental emblems originating primarily in Western Europe and the 

Yes, there are the chronic issues such as oil spills, Soviet Union, and carried to the Canadian Arctic y 
prevailing winds. 


RITA’S ONE 


SHOP 


FOR 

FABRICS BULK HEALTH FOODS 
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PARKA MATERIALS TOYS 
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BOX 1808 

x N o™b NWT - 979-2901 


Central Arctic Meats Ltd. 

Cambridge Bay, N.W.T. 


CUSTOM CUTTING • WILD GAME 
SPECIALIZING IN MUSKOX & CARIBOU 
and the 

FAMOUS “ MUSKOX BURGERS” JERKY 

Call (403) 983-2293 


ICG NORTHERN 
UTILITIES LTD. 


For Buried Cable Location 
Call Us 

Before You Dig 


873-4865 

Firmin Gaudet - Division Manager 

481 Range Lake Road 
Box 2578, Yellowknife, N.W.T. 

Call Operator and Ask For (No Charge) Zenith: 06086 


The Arctic Haze has resulted in slightly increased 
spring-time temperatures in the Arctic, as well as 
higher levels of acidity in the snow and soil. It has 
also deposited disturbingly high levels of pesticides 
which, as they circulate through Arctic foodchains, 
become a threat to both animal and human life. 

Another spectre that has recently reared its ugly 
head is the discovery that a hole is developing in the 
ozone layer over the Arctic, similar to the one 
already known to exist over the Antartic. 

Destruction of ozone is known to be caused mainly 
by chlorofluorocarbons, chemicals used in aerosol 
propellants, refrigerator coolants, and fast-food 
containers. 

The most significantresultof ozone destruction is 
an increase in the level of ultra-violet light reaching 
the earth's surface, which would cause an increased 
incidence of skin cancer, and could possibly have 
adverse effects upon the human immune system. 

The higher levels of ultra-violet radiation would 
also cause mutations in, or destroy, marine organ¬ 
isms that form the foundations of the world’s ocean 
food chains, and absorb large quantities of carbon 
dioxide. 

Canada's North is not exempt from another envi- 


SPECIALISTS IN THE NORTH 

WHIPONIC 
WELLPUTER LTD. 


Oil Field Service 

587-2389 

Box 278, NORMAN WELLS N.W.T. 



CHEV. TRUCKS - GMC TRUCKS _ 

LONG TERM CAR & TRUCK LEASING 

“ . * & TRUCK RENTALS 



FIREARMS & AMMUNITION 


ronmental issue that has recently gained world¬ 
wide attention-the so-called "greenhouse effect", 
caused by global warming due to increased atmos¬ 
pheric concentrations of man-made carbon dioxide 
and other pollutants. 

This global warming would cause a shifting of 
vegetation zones and, therefore, receding and de¬ 
struction of parts of the unique Arctic ecosystem. 

The warming would also cause a melting of 
Arctic ice, resulting in a rise in ocean levels around 
the world, and flooding of coastal areas. 

To stop the problems mentioned here-Arctic Haze, 
ozone destruction, and the greenhouse effect-from 
endangering the ecological balance of not only 
Canada's North, but of the entire world, drastic 
action must be taken. 

However, the picture looks bleak. Scientists say 
that even if ozone-damaging chlorofluorocarbons 
were banned immediately, it would take the earth 
100 years to replace the ozone already lost. 

Scientists also estimate that to halt, or signifi¬ 
cantly slow down, current global warming trends, 
fossil fuel emissions must be cut back by 60 percent. 
At the same time, economists have forecast that, if 
unchecked, fossil fuel emissions will double in 
forty years. 



Yukon Man Land 
Claim Agreement Reached 

by Brian Savage 

An agreement in principle has been reached be¬ 
tween Tony Penikett, leader of the Y ukon Govern¬ 
ment, Mike Smith, Chairman of the Council for 
Yukon Indians (CYI), and Bill McKnight, Minister 
of Indian Affairs and Northern Development re¬ 
garding Yukon Indian land claims. 

The Agreement in Principle had to take in a 
number of issues, including taxation matters, ac¬ 
cess to lands and financial compensation. 

Questions regarding land sales and land occu¬ 
pancy are expected to be resolved through the 
agreement, which also defined the rights of both 
governments and Yukon Indians in regard to each 
other. 
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New Language Policy a 
Plus for Native Albertans 


by Denise Ketchum 

December 6, 1988, 
marked a turning point 
for Alberta's multicultu¬ 
ral communities. The 
Honourable Jim Din¬ 
ning, Minister of Educa¬ 
tion, announced in 
Edmonton a new 
guage Education policy 
that provides Alberta 
students a catalyst for the 

"This new policy is a 
good starting point. It 
looks to the future. It's 
based on a vision of the 
province which ac¬ 
knowledges our tradi¬ 
tions while preparing 
young Albertans for 
tomorrow's challenges," 
said Mr. Dinning. 

Formal objectives of 
the Language Education 
Policy are: 

• to improve English 
language skills; 

• to provide additional 
opportunities for stu¬ 
dents for whom English 
is a second language and 
who may need special 
assistance to be fluent; 

• to recognize the rights 
of some Alberta students 
to be educated in French, 
as outlined in the Char¬ 
ter of Rights and Free¬ 
doms; 

• to continue to pro¬ 



vide students the oppo 
tunity to learn French; 

• torecognize the inter¬ 
ests of students to learn a 
variety of heritage lan¬ 
guages including 
Ukrainian, Cree, Ger¬ 
man, and others. 

• to provide the lan¬ 
guage opportunities that 
may enable young Al¬ 
bertans to capitalize on 
emerging cultural and 
trade links with Pacific 
Rim countries. 

The Language Educa¬ 
tion Policy for Alberta 
will attempt to forge a 
solid link between di¬ 
verse multicultural heri¬ 
tages and prepare our 
province for future eco¬ 
nomic, personal, and 
social growth. 

In particular, the de¬ 
sires of Native parents 
who want their children 
exposed to Native lan¬ 
guages and cultures will 
be met in our schools on 
a demand basis. 


RENEWABLE ENERGY 


• wind farms 

• battery charging 

• water pumping 

• Feasibility & Design 

• Economic Analysis 

• Consulting • Micro-Hydro 
• Complete Systems 50W to 500 kW 


School boards will be 
responsible for decision 
making in the type and 
number of language pro¬ 
grams offered with the 
consultation of parents. 

The province in turn 
will develop legislative, 
regulatory and policy 
framework for pro¬ 
grams, form support 
services and curriculum 
guidelines to meet di¬ 
verse language needs, 
provide consultative 
assistance upon request, 
and co-operate with 
school boards todevelop 
a means of measuring 
linguistic achievement. 

The implementation of 
the Language Education 
Policy is slated for the 
1989-1990 school year, 
and with it come hopes 
for a stronger, more uni¬ 
fied Alberta. Copies of 
the policy in detail are 
available from Alberta 
Education, Communica¬ 
tions Branch. 


and its Readers!! 
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With 38 years of home building experience 
and 26,000 homes to our credit we've 
acquired the know-how to meet the 
challense of sivins you energy efficient, 
quality homes. 

Our home building specialist can show you 
how easy it is to build these dependable 
homes. They're so easy to build any of the 
band members can pitch in and help. 
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Dual Realities ~ Dual Strategies 


by Everett Lambert 

Some time ago at a Native employment confer¬ 
ence, I met a very interesting person. He is Bill 
Hanson. Later, I learned that he only has a Grade 
Nine education, which is not much considering the 
ingenius concept this man has developed. The con¬ 
cept involves using "Dual Strategies" to develop 
Native communities where "Dual Realities" exist. 
That is, the traditional and industrial, or modem, 
realities. In a neat "Programmer's Handbook" ap¬ 



propriately called Dual Realities-DualStrategies, 
Hanson explains how to use his concept. 

Central to the concept, is the fact that within 
Native communities there exists these two realities. 
Even more central to the concept, is the fact that 
people must accept that there are these two realities. 
(Without making this acceptance it would be diffi¬ 
cult to use his concept effectively. And I must say, 
there are those who believe the traditional concept 
is dead.) The one reality is the so-called "tradi¬ 
tional " reality. Within this realm. Native people live 
much as they have for years-hunting for "wild" 
meat, gathering Mother Nature's fruit, and basically 
living off the land. Living this way of life, of course, 
illicits that certain way of looking at the world, that 
certain ideology. The traditional person often be¬ 
lieves in and instinctively shares, disturbs the envi¬ 
ronment minimally, and lives a rural life. 

On the other hand, there are a great many of us 
who live in the "modem" Western industrialized 
world. Earning the biggest buck, urbanization and 
exploiting the natural environment are all part of the 
scenario. I should add that one doesn’t have to live 
in an urban environment to qualify. I know people 
who live in very rural settings and still subscribe to 
the contagious ideology. 


After all, the Native hunters and trappers are 
going to be here for a long time to come, especially 
in Canada's northern reaches. And not only there. 
Smallboys Camp, nestled in Canada's Rockies in 
central Alberta, is an arch example of southern 
Natives living in the traditional mode. So if we're 
going to try and develop the Native community, 
why not these people who have a very legitimate 
existence. Why not? We have programs for people 
who want to be stenographers, secretaries, busi¬ 
nessmen or catskinners. Why not have those pro¬ 
grams that promote trapping, moosehide process¬ 
ing or making mocassins. I don’t think it would hurt 
to teach the trapper how to better market his furs, or 
the lady who sell crafts how to market that. 

After the conference that day, a group of us were 
talking about higher education and the new Native 
studies program at the University of Alberta. Han¬ 
son's name, coincidentally, was mentioned by one 
of the ladies. The lady was commenting that she 
didn't plan on returning to school. She is middle- 
aged and probably will be rather successful without 
higher education. To illustrate that this is possible, 
she brought up Hanson's name. He was also men¬ 
tioned as being a good lecturer possibly for the new 
Native studies courses. "Yes," said the lady, "he 
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It's striking that modem man has known these two 
realities co-exist and has yet to incorporate it into 
r._. j i - ».t the fact just about 
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wumiuiiii; i mean uic lacijusi auuui 

slaps you in the face. Yet, how often do you see 
Native employment programs, alcohol and drug 
abuse programs, or even religions that cater to both. 
Not often. Although there are isolated instances. 
Poundmaker's Lodge for instance, just outside of 
Edmonton, is one of those examples. It combats 
alcohol and drug abuse in such a way that traditional 
practices are used. Sweetgrass and sweatlodges are 
ail part of the very successful and well reputed 


program. 

At the conference, as Hanson stood and talked to 


—,.. almost as if he were trying to sell a ear. 
Well, where are the keys, Mr. Hanson. You could 
chalk up another one here. What Hanson is talking 
about here is so relevant, especially in this changing 
Native world, that it's hard not to be sold on it. 


would be a very good lecturer, and he only has 
Grade Nine." Thus, he is both a model of someone 
the student of Native life should hear from and he is 
also a model of someone with only minimal educa¬ 
tion who is making it. 

Hanson comes from a widely travelled past, both 
in miles and in experience. Now a consultant, Hanson 
was with the federal government for two years 
holding several posts. The National Employment 
Service, the Department of Manpower and Re¬ 
gional Economic Expansion only skims the top. 

So he's been around the bush. If you're into 
community development, watch for the name-Bill 
Hanson. 
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Our Youth ~ Our Future 


Miss Metis 
is Dynamite 

by Everett Lambert 


EDMONTON, Alta.- 
Miss Metis Alberta's ini¬ 
tials spell T.N.T. and her 
sign of the zodiac is 
Scorpio. 

She says she finds that 
kind of weird, but run¬ 
ning for and holding a 
Miss Metis Alberta title 
puts that type of dynamic 
attitude to use. But given 
the aggressive approach 
she also experiences the 
scary and unpleasant 
feelings many youth, and 
people in general, face. 


Supernatural Aura 
about 

Northwest Territories 


~ XT . , , „ used on public relations material to be distributed 

Tw ‘' a Nicole-Ann Turcotte is 19 years young and by Alberta's Solicitor General's Department. The 
was born in this dty. ller mother, Freda Fiamond, Grade 12 graduate also likes dancing, singing, 
is a Metis originally from the Fishing Lake Settle- going out, jazz, fitness and modelling. She enjoys 
nt ana her lather is a Saulteaux from Winnipeg, working with youth and recently taught modelling 
In a stiff competition Turcotte ran against nine to students in the Ben Calfrobe program in Edmon- 
other competitions for the crown back in September ton. She said she enjoyed doing it because it "gives 
ofthis year. The 10-memberjudgespanelchoseher them confidence and self-esteem." 
for first place, with well over halfof them voting for Coming from a Cree, Iroquois and Saulteaux 
the lady who's thinking about possibly running for background, Turcotte is also part of a growing 
Miss Edmonton someday. She says she thinks a movement in Native youth toward pride in their 
Native can win the Edmonton title too. heritage. "I strongly believe in Native culture." 

Turcotte displays a positive attitude. She admits Then she looks around the room and tries to explain 
though that she was scared and was thinking of why. "Because, it's there. It’s strong. It's powerful, 
dropping out two days before the Metis pageant, Everything always seems natural." She also men- 
but someone changed her mind. "A friend, Yvette, tions a friend, "Rodney Sinclair taught me a lot 
she encouraged me, she had confidence in me, about Native ways, the strength and the love, the 
which I was lacking. I did not want to wear a bathing power that we can use not abuse." 
suit in front of all those people," she recalls. In her reign as Miss Metis Alberta, Turcotte has 

Presently Turcotte works at the Royal Bank in the given some thought to the title. "I really don't think 
downtown area as a customer service representa- a title should be held for a year. A title should be 
tive. She also played a part in the movie "Bye Bye held for two years." She says this would give Miss 
Blues to be released in 1989. She says she did it Metis more time to gain a profile in the Native 
because she likes challenges. Her photo is to be community and more time for the lady to fit into her 

__ role. She would also like to see larger centres hold 

Metis pageants. She mentions a Miss Metis Calgary 
the next 20 years. How- foxes, martens and can- and a Miss Metis Canada, 
ever, issues such as self- bou. In closing the interview Turcotte expresses her 

government and aborigi- Once these natural aspirations to work with the youth. "If there's any- 
nal title are still being advantages are ex- thing or any way I could help with the youth, I'd be 
negotiated. ploited, the territories really glad to." She would also like to be contacted 

The Northwest Terri- will surely be on its way about Metis functions and events, 
tones, running north to becoming a full- Miss Metis can be contacted at (403) 455-2700 
negotiations because from the 60th parallel to fledged province. (Please ask for Irene Willier). 



by Rick Riel both native an j whites the North Pole, has a total 

It's the kind of land- weredealinginemotions population of 56,000 
scape most Canadians as much as economics, people that includes 
would rather view from But finally, the 15,000 whites and Inuit. 
a bus or train. For as far Dene and Metis reached As stark and desolate 
as the eye can see, the an agreement with the as this region may be, it 
scenery is scrub bush, federal government that is rich in natural wealth, 
glacier-gouged rock and makes them the largest Around Yellowknife 
icy lakes. The Northwest private landowners in veinsofgoldrunthrough 
Territories can be for- North America. Both the granite. In the 
bidding, but to the Dene have full title to a land Beaufort Sea and around 
and Metis who have mass incorporating the mouth of the Mack- 
struggled through dec- some 10,000 square kil- enzie River lie huge 
ades of negotiations with ometres, and partial reserves of oil and gas. 
the federal government ownership to another Zinc, copper, lead, ura- 
to claim this land, it has 180,000 square kilom- nium and some precious 
an aura of the super- etres-including mineral metals are also hidden 
natural - rights. in the rocky soil. 

That devotion and love The agreement also In addition, the land is 
for their home was a calls for payment of home to a cache of fur- 
factor in the drawn-out $500 million in cash over bearing animals such as 
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Native Student Services 
Provides On-Campus Support 


Native Sudent Services was established at the 
University of Alberta in 1975 to ensure appropriate 
support for native students on campus and to act as 
a liaison between the University administration, 
native communities and government agencies. 

The philosophic orientation of Native Student 
Services is holistic in approach. The office's goals 


A large proportion of Alberta's native population 
consists of young adults who will require university 
education. However, many native students find the 
adjustment to university a difficult process. This 
transition is made easier through the friendship, 
assistance and service provided by Native Student 
Services. 


providing information on native-related issues 
to other University departments; 

• setting up information workshops and 
seminars within the University; 

• referring students to other departments and 
services. 


• to introduce students to the requirements of 
university life; 

• to maximize the opportunities for students to 
realize their full academic and personal 
potential; 

• to provide a friendly environment in which 
students can further cultural activities in order 
to express and develop their native identity; 

• to facilitate student participation in the 
overall life of the university community. 


Native 
Student 
Services 

• Academic^and Persona] Couneell 

We salute the youth of 1989 in their 


educational achievements and aspira 


Edmonton, Alberta T6G 2E8 Phone: 432-5677 


SERVICES PROVIDED 

Student Services 

Services provided to students include: 

• pre-admission counselling to prospective 
students about admission, transcripts, 
funding, the writing competence test and 
program planning; 

• orientation for new students; 

• academic and individual counselling for 
students presently enrolled at the U of A; 

• referral of native students considering other 
avenues of post-secondary education to other 
institutions; 

• remediation and tutorial services referral; 

• assistance to the Aboriginal Student Council 
for special events and meeting space; 

• administration of the Native Student 
Development Fund for emergency loans; 

• study space and a typewriter for student use. 


Community Liaison 

The office maintains communication with outside 

agencies, educational institutions and native com¬ 
munities by: 

• contacting native organizations, elders and 
community groups and informing them of 
activities within the University; 

• providing the native community with 
information regarding the university and 
off-campus courses; 

• visiting junior and senior high schools, 

Alberta Vocational Centres and colleges in 
northern Alberta; 

• acting as liaison for native university 
programs at Blue Quills, the Sunrise Project 
and Yellowhead Tribal Council; 

• arranging on-campus tours and orientation 
sessions to encourage native participation at 
the University of Alberta. 


University Liaison 

The office retains a strong internal rapport with 
the University of Alberta by; 

• acting as liaison between the native 
community and the University; 


Co-ordinated University Transition 
(CUT) Program 

Native Student Services administers a full time 
university program for non-matriculated adult stu¬ 
dents. Additional tutorial suppoort is part of the 
program. 


We Encourage our Youth in All Their Endeavours 


FORT CHIPEWYAN 

INDIAN EDUCATION AUTHORITY 


FORT CHIPEWYAN, 
ALBERTA 
TOPI BO 


697-3740 



Native Control of Education 
an Uphill Struggle 



Grant MacEwan 
Community College 


Office of Multicultural 
and Native Programming 
Box 1796 

Edmonton, Alberta 
T5J 2P2 

For further information call 

483-4424 


Supporting our Youth 

~ Ensuring our Future 


by Dale Stelter 

From day one, Native children entering a school 
in which most of the other students-and likely all of 
the teachers-are white, encounter some significant 
barriers. 

Different values. A different culture. Possibly a 
different language. 

Students attending schools that are located on 
their reserves, but are still administered by whites, 
are not much better off. The children still come up 
against subjects that are strange to them, and inap¬ 
plicable to their way of life. They are still likely to 
be taught by people who do not understand their 
culture, and their past. 

Is it any wonder, then, that the drop-out rate for 
Native students has, in some areas of Alberta, 
exceeded 90 percent. 

Yet, it doesn’t stop there. After dropping out. 
Natives literally have nowhere to go. On the one 
hand they aren't sufficiently "trained" to participate 
in white society. 

However, due to the school system's emphasis on 
white-oriented education, many of these drop-outs 
are now not educated sufficiently in Native-ori¬ 
ented issues to assume a meaningful, or contrib¬ 
uting, role on the reserves. 

Today, many Indian bands in Alberta are trying to 
get control of their own education. There are now 25 
band-run schools in the province, and other bands 
are considering either taking over control of 
• schools on their reserves, or building new schools. 

The results of the Native takeovers are usually 
obvious: increased attendance, lower drop-out 
rate, higher grades, and less discipline problems. 

However, some of the bands have faced-and still 
face-large obstacles. In some cases, the Federal 
Department of Indian Affairs has allowed Natives 
to assume administrative, control aveube schools. 



but has not relinquished control over policy and 
curriculum. 

Further, Indian Affairs will reinforce its position 
through a tight rein on funding, and tends not to 
supply sufficient funding for the reserves to de¬ 
velop and implement their own policy or curricu- 




In a typical Catch-22 situation, if the reserves 
iaise money on their own, Indian Affairs will 
sometimes cut back on funding. In such cases, the 
government s rationale is that if the reserves 
want to assume control of their education, they 
should also assume responsibility for it. 

The point that the federal government is obvi¬ 
ously missing here, as in so many other issues, is 
that Natives want to be in charge of their own lives. 
Control of their own education would give the 
process a si gnifican t boost. 
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Y.E.S.S. Offers a Place for 
Edmonton’s Homeless Youth 


by Dale Stelter 

Where does a youth go when he or she has 

ome, no money, and-it seems-no one to turn to? 

In Edmonton, there is the Youth Emergency 
Shelter Society. 

At the Shelter, homeless boys and girls can find a 
place to stay for the night. They can find a hot meal, 
or someone to talk to, or counselling on how to turn 
their life around. 

These youths are mostly refugees from sexual and 
physical abuse, parental neglect, and broken fami¬ 
lies. 

To be more specific, of the youths that come to the 
shelter, one of every two females and one of every 
four males has been a victim of sexual abuse. 

Having fled their homes, these kids have been 
living on the streets, sleeping any place they can 


ter voluntarily. And they are free to leave at any time 
they want. The Shelter is not a remand centre. 

At the Shelter, the kids find a number of services 
open to them, such as: 

• crisis intervention; 

• emergency and long-term shelter; 

• food and clothing; 

• medical care; 

• counselling in life skills, and job searches; 

• job and housing placement; 

• mediation with estranged family; assistance 
toward reconciliation, if possible; 

• referral to other agencies giving specialized 
assistance. 

The Shelter is staffed in part by counsellors, 
outreach workers, and administrators, all of whom 


receive from volunteer workers, or the sight of 
donated food and supplies, is the first indication 
they have seen in a long time that someone cares 
about them, or is willing to help them. 

Anyone interested in volunteering at the Youth 
Emergency Shelter, or inquiring about donations, 
can contact Debra Lynkowski, Community Re¬ 
sources Manager, at 468-7070. The Shelter is lo¬ 
cated at 9310 - 82 Avenue. 



BOEHLIB'S BUILDING CONSTHUCTIDN LTD. 

GENERAL CONTRACTING 

"Serving Northern Alberta" 

General Manager: Henry Boehlig 

Office Box 448 

1 QOQ OQOC La Crete, Alberta 
1 -yrlO-OOrib T0H 2H0 


Supporting our Youth 
Ensuring our Future 

Northern Native Alcohol 
and Drug Abuse Program 
Big Stone Cree Band 
Desmarais, Alberta 
TOG 0T0 

891-3777 


find shelter from the elements, and sometimes eat¬ 
ing out of garbage cans. Some come into conflict 
with the law. Others turn to alcohol and drugs as an 
escape from this version of reality. 

On any given day, in Edmonton, there are be¬ 
tween 70 and 130 kids living on the streets. And 
that's a conservative estimate. 

These kids come from all races, faiths, and all 
ethnic, social and economic backgrounds. They are, 
on an average, 16 years old. 

The kids learn about the S helter through a variety 
of means. Some hear about it from other street kids. 
Some hear about it through the police, or other 
authorities. Some hear about it from the Shelter's 
outreach workers, who work right out in the com¬ 
munity. 

But the kids come to the Youth Emergency Shel¬ 


have training and experience in child care. 

The rest of the Shelter's staff is made up of a large 
number of volunteer workers. In 1988 alone, volun¬ 
teers donated over 15,000 hours of their time. 

Donations are also an important part of the Shel¬ 
ter's funding. In fact, 36% of funding comes from 
community and business donations. Of the remain¬ 
ing money, 26% is received from the provincial 
government, 16% from the United Way, 15% from 
the Shelter's enterprises and projects, 4% from the 
City of Edmonton, and 3% from other sources. 

Aside from being generous in the amount of time 
and money donated, Edmonton's citizens and busi¬ 
nesses are also extremely charitable in the amount 
of food, clothing, equipment, and miscellaneous 
supplies given to the Shelter. 

To many of the youths in the Shelter, the help they 
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What Kind of Education Do Our Universities Provide? 


bv Dale Stelter 

There are a number of shortcomings in the Cana- Who can hope to remember all of that informa- 

dian university education system, and the most tion? Especially when another exam, in another 
important of these is in the quality of teaching that course, may be just around the comer? 
takes place right in the classroom. Sure, some classes are small enough that grading 

There are several reasons for saying this. can also be based on term papers. Yet it really isn t 

Classroom teaching is only one of a university very different. Topics for term papers are usually 
professor's main duties, along with conducting' determined by the professor, and in the end it s the 
research, and supervising graduate students. To professor who gives the mark, based on whether 
many professors, though, research is their primary he or she approves of what the student has written, 
function, and teaching comes in a distant second or The alleged goal of university education is to give 

third. students the tools with which to enter into their 

In many ways, that isn't their fault. An important chosen vocation, and to teach them how to think in 
criterion that professors are evaluated on is the a problem-solving manner, 
amount of research they conduct. At present, most However, our universities are failing to meet that 

research funding comes from governments. goal, right at the most basic level of teaching-the 

However, the sole criterion for allocating funds is classroom, 
the number of research papers that a professor And at what cost? 


publishes. This leads to the unspoken rule of 
"publish or perish," and teaching generally be¬ 
comes relegated to a lower priority. 

Another point I often wonder about is why most 
professors receive little or no training in the way of 
teaching. 

It often puzzles me why, during grade school, we 
are taught by people who have gone through at least 
four years of training to be a teacher. Then, the 
minute we step into a university-which, for many 
students, is a scant two months after finishing high 
school-we are taught by people who probably 
haven't had a minute of training as a teacher. 

Another sad comment on our universities is the 



Textbook Deals with 

and Present-Day Governments 


method of teaching used. At the University of by Dale Stelter 

Alberta, as at other Canadian universities, it is not , r . it 

unusual to see classes numbering in the hundreds of 1 tie WlRClS OT Change’. Indian (jOV eminent 

students. J ° 

Such classes must necessarily take a format of the ^ Y ivianne plouffe > Kim Kissel, with the fur trade, but then surveyors, railroads, and 

professor lecturing, and the students taking notes Sheila Thompson settlers began moving in. The Cree Indians saw the 

Gone out of the window are any chances for learn- Illu strations by Albin John herds of buffalo, the mainstay of their existence, 

ing based on discussion and free-flowing exchange Publlshed by Reidmore Books; 58 pages drastically reduced in size. Ravaged by starvation 

of ideas. In a count ry as large as Canada, with its multiple and the white man’s diseases, the Cree were pushed 

When examination time comes, students have to levels of government-federal, provincial and mu- further and further back, onto increasingly smaller 
memorize their notes, cramming all kinds of facts nlcI Pa'-all of which are administrated by the white tracts of land. 

and figures into their heads. Then they pour every- man ’ “ is often difficult for schoolchildren, and In 1871, some Cree chiefs asked for meetings 




WILD ROSE BUS LINES 

(CHARTER) Gilbert Behiel 
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especially Native schoolchildren, to figure out with the Canadian government, and in 1976, Treaty 
exactly where Canada's original people fit into the Six was signed by the Cree and Chipe wyan Indians, 
scheme of things. and the Canadian government 

"The Winds of Change: Indian Government" This treaty set aside land for the Indians, in the 
tackles this problem in a clearly written and easily form of reserves. It was also designed to ensure, 
understood manner. The textbook was published, in among other things, co-operation from the Cana- 
1988, as part of the Native Education Project, with dian government in the governing of the reserves, 
the co-operation of the Lakeland Roman Catholic However, things did not always go smoothly. For 
Separate School Division #150, and the Kehewin example, Thomas Quinn, the Indian Agent for the 
Tribal Administration. It is intended for use in Frog Lake Reserve (near what is now the Alberta- 
Grade Six Social Studies in schools throughout Saskatchewan border), was very unco-operative. 
Alberta. Finally, some young warriors resorted to violence 

To begin with, the authors define the concept of and killed Quinn. 

"government." Next, they outline the different lev- Big Bear, chief of the Frog Lake Reserve, called 
els of government in the Canadian system, and, forChief Kehewin, of the nearby Kehewin Reserve, 
most importantly, address another level of govern- to act as peacemaker. However, Kehewin did not 
itent: the reserve government. arrive in time to stop the young warriors from 

To illustrate the result of effective, cohesive re- killing nine Frog Lake settlers. 


serve government, we learn how the Cree Indians of In reprisal, the Canadian government stripped 
theKehewinReserve,northeastofEdmonton,fought Kehewin of his status'as chief. As well, many 
for and obtained their own school, in which the Indians w“"* — -' 


. -- - —t to jail, and eight were hanged. 

teaching of their own culture is an important part of The book finishes with a return to the 1980s, 

the curriculum. describing how the present-day Kehewin reserve 

Designed by Cree architect Douglas Cardinal, the government is organized, and how it carries out its 
Kehewin Reserve school opened in September, administrative duties. The authors stress that al- 
19 . 7 . 5 ' , , though reserve governments in Alberta vary in 

Next we learn about historical methods of Cree structure, most of them utilize both traditional and 
government, from before the amval of the white modem elements 

° f r f“ 0f b “ ds ’ * e choosin S and " The Winds of Change: Indian Government" 
functions of band leaders, and the decision-making addresses many important concepts and issues 
processes are dealt with. Emphasis is given to the most of them centering upon the differences £ 
allhsmH by F oup u con u sensus ' whereb y tween the native and white ways of life, and the 

all band members were given the chance to speak at necessity of co-operation between the two races. 

C °Several'chaDters are devnt h Perhaps the most important lesson to be learned 


Indians ’ ^ ^ eff6CtS ^ had Up ° n ^ &ee action ’it i s possible for the Native people of Alberta 

The white, men were at first h • t to J ovem . their own liv «, and still co-exist with the 

.The white men were at first concerned, mainly white man and his fohnsof gbvemme'nt. v ."i 
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Legends 


of Napi with the Golden Eyes 


by William Singer in 
Contributed by Ninastako Centre 
"Oki Napi", hello my friends, and it's time for 
another legend about our old cultural trickster and 
friend Napi. 

There are times when people argue about these 
stories. 

Our grandparents tell legends in many different 
ways, and most tell it the way they heard it. I will 
quote one elder who said "They (young people) 
listen to these legends, and learn of the Native 
language and culture. They are the reason we saved 
these stories." 

The elders have told me many stories of our 
culture, and this time I would like to share with you 
the time Napi lost his eyes... 


One day Napi was walking around and came upon 
a bird who was singing. The bird's eyeballs would 
come out and stick to a tree and then return to him. 

Napi cried out to the bird, "I would like to do what 
you're doing." The bird told him, "Oki Napi, it's not 
hard to do, just find a tree with a smooth surface, 
that's where you will sing. Just don't pick a rough 
tree with cracks on it." Then the bird flew off, 
singing away, with his eyes going in and out, 
sticking to a tree then returning to him. 

Napi made a mistake, he sang the song over and 
over again, then his eyes got caught in a crack of a 
tree and were stuck. 

That is why to this day, if you look closely, you 
can see Napi's eyes on a quaking aspen tree. 


when she noticed that Napi had no eyeballs. She 
jumped up and ran away from him. Napi chased 
after her saying, "Why do you think I wouldn’t see 
you? She broke off the hoofs and threw them away 
into the bushes. Napi jumped in after the noise. 

Napi stood around wondering what to do now 
that his wife had run away. He hadn't even spent the 
night with his wife when she left him. 

Napi was alone bumping intc 


ing something up for him to smell. Napi said 
"someone is making me sniff something." Here it 
was a fox holding up his infected claw for Napi to 
sniff). Napi said again, "Mmmm, it smells like my 
brother-in-law's buffalo jump". 

Then Napi quickly jumped on the fox and searched 
for his eyes. He pulled one eye out and put it into his 
own eye socket, then tried to grab for the other eye. 
as he The fox begged Napi not to pull out his other eye. 



and held something up to his nc 



moved along. He would ask the trees, Where do "Please! you can keep one eye and see with it but 
you stand?" The trees would answer, "Here we i et me keep the other one." Napi said to the fox, "I 
are . As this was going on a fox came up to Napi did this to you because you've been making me 
Napi sniffed and smell your infected claw." So Napi pulled out the 
fox's other eye and put it on. 

Now Napi had two golden eyes and the poor fox 
was left with no eyes at all. 

To this day this explains why some people have 
golden eyes. 
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Finally, Napi proceeded on hs way blind, but he 
didn't want to show it. He was was feeling his way 
around as he went along. He was standing around, 
cooling off, when a woman came up to Napi and 
said to him, "I'm right here in front of you, why are 
you still waving away?" Napi said, "No, I was just 
waving at somebody over there." So Napi got himself 
“ wife. 

The wife told Napi to build a lean-to. So Napi 
went into the woods to gather some sticks and built 
a lean-to but he lost it because he couldn't see. Napi 
built several lean-tos when his wife came along. 
She asked him why he built so many. Napi said 
"women are very fussy, whichever she likes is what 
ve’ll live in." 

Napi was blind but he didn't want her to know. 

Napi gave his wife a chain of hoofs to wear around 
her neck. He said they will keep her from getting 
Pregant. 

They sat down and shestarted to-check Napi'ahair 


said, "Mmmm, it smells like my brother-in-law's 
buffalo jump." 

Here Napi already suspected someone was hold- 
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TV People Now Refusing Drinks 


_on enormous effort. The principle thing 

has been to establish relationships with Hollywood 


In the past few months, TV characters have been ing a number of well-known celebnties-have been has been ai 
refusing drinks and saying, "No thanks, I have to discussing the designated driver system. hasoeen io 

drive," or "No, I'm the designated driver." The announcements are the result of a co-ordt- an djhe networks. weI1 _ 

Frequent public service announcements-featur- nated effort by the Harvard Centre for Health T g pnronean count ries "We don’t 

Communication, TV networks and Hollywood established in most European countries, we don t 
studios. Some TV experts believe this may be the expect to transplant their system completely but 
largest co-operative public issue ever handled by we're hoping the project will cause people to think 
theTVindustry. in advance about choosing a person who wont 

The NBC Television Network maintains it has drink that night." 
been actively campaigning against alcohol and drug The designated driver theme was selected be- 

abuses since 1979. "But when Harvard approached cause studies found most people unfamiliar with the 
us with their project, we agreed to use the desig- system. Research makes clear that such awareness 
nated driver idea for our announcements as part of can be achieved through communication, 
our on-going programming," said Rosalyn Wein- Research also shows that getting people to adopt 
man. Director of Community Affairs. the behaviour requires much more than simple 

But will it work? Massive media efforts on this awareness, 
problem, on wearing seat belts, on AIDS and on Scare tactics have been avoided in these an- 
drug use have not produced good results. nouncements. Frightening the public works in the 

"We want to change the social norms about drunk short run, according to Franzen, but loses effective¬ 
driving," said Harvard professor Stan Franzen. "It ness over time. 



Even Innocent 
Plead Guilty 


o offences 


Native people regularly plead guilty 
they did not commit. 

That's because they don't understand the legal 
process, the Manitoba Native Justice Inquiry was 
told this month. 

Don Mclvor, a resident of the Sandy Bay Re¬ 
serve, who has served time for impaired driving, 
said he's never bothered to get a lawyer to defend 
him. 

Mclvor noted he would just go in, "and say 
guilty-and get it over with." 

He also said Native professionals are needed t< 
guide Indians through the Canadian legal system. 

The public inquiry was prompted ' 


R&L 

Fisheries Ltd. 


$$$$NEED EXTRA CASH$$$$? 

If you have a Buck and would like to deliver fish to 


LOCATED AT POPLAR STREET 
AND CARDINAL DRIVE 
SOI/TH END OF CALLING LAKE 


Winnipeg shooting of a tribal council executive, J. 
part by the J. Harper. 


Prisoner Discrimination Claimed 

A Native prisoner says he was discriminated 
against when he was refused a temporary pass to 
attend his son's funeral. 

Wesley Crowe is now planning a constitutional 
challenge against Correctional Services of Canada, 
claiming discrimination against Native people. 

Though still serving a nine-year sentence for 
manslaughter, Crowe is scheduled to be released on 
parole this month. But he wasn't allowed to leave 
the Edmonton Institution to attend his 12-year-old's 
funeral in Manitoba, just before Christmas. 

A spokesman for the Prisoners' Rights Group, 

Claire Culhane, said a white inmate serving a longer 
sentence at the prison for a more serious crime, was 
granted an escorted absence to his brother's funeral 
in B.C. shortly afterwards. 

Culhane also noted another non-Native prisoner 
was able to travel back to Holland to attend his 
father's funeral. 

She said evidence she has compiled on the issue 
clearly shows a pattern of discrimination against 
Natives. 

One penitentiary warden told Culhane he was 
against temporary passes for Natives because they 
usually go back to the reserve and start drinking. 

Lawyer Peter Royal said a statement of claim will 
likely be filed next month in federal court. 

A non-partisan study and research group, the 
Canadian Council of Social Development, has 
approved funding for the case. 
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Cowboy Christmas Rodeo 


>n by Jay Soukup of South 


by Everett Lambert 
ANN Correspondent 

ERMINSKIN RESERVE, (HOBBEMA), Alta. In the bareback, Robin Burwash of Calgary took 
Most normal folk catch the Boxing Day sales, go first place. 
skiing, or just stay with the family after Christmas Tim Williamson of Madden, Alberta, took the 
is over. But not the folks of Panee Memorial Agri- calf roping. 

plex's Cowboy Christmas Rodeo held every De- Lethbridge boys, Ed and Clarence Hunt 

cember 26-28. 



The event is reported to be the world's only rodeo 
held during the festive season. This year's ninth 
annual event attracted some 497 competitors who 
shared $55,910 in prize money. The unique rodeo is 
the first of the season on the Canadian Professional 
Rodeo Association circuit 
The all-round winner was Darrell Cholak of 
Valleyview, Alberta. The competition is won by 
the cowboy who brings in the most money. 

Wayne Powell of Turner Valley, Alberta, and 
Kevin Small of Idaho shared top honours in the 
Saddle Bronc event, sometimes known as the 
"Cadillac of the rodeo sport." 


tier. 


is the best st 


Boy's Steers was won by Greg Whitlow of Cre¬ 
mona, Alberta. 

And in the Ladies Barrel Racing, Joan Unger of 
Sherwood, Alberta, took top honours. 

Charlie Roasting, 64, was one of the organizers 
and has worked on every one of the Cowboy 
Christmas Rodeos except one. 

He commented that this years event was a "good" 
one and added that "more Americans are coming 


Sinclair and Calahasan 
Vy for Candidacy 


by Rick Riel 

MLA Larry Shaben, Minister of Education has 
announced his retirement from the legislature. 
Shaben has been the Conservative Candidate hold¬ 
ing the Lesser Slave Lake Constituency since 1975. 

To date, six individuals have declared themselves 
for the candidacy including two well-known Metis 
administrators. 

Pearl Calahasen, 36, is presently aconsultant with 
the Alberta Education, Native Education Project. 
Sam Sinclair, 62, is an Alberta Government advisor 
who was formerly president of the Alberta Metis 
Association. 

The Lesser Slave Lake riding includes a large 
Native and Metis population encompassing eight 
Indian Reserves and three Metis setdements. It is 


ideal auto sales 


expected that Native interest will be generated in 
support of the Metis candidates. 

Other declared candidates are Stan Jenkins of 
Slave Lake, Bill Pearson of Slave Lake, Dena Jones 
of Slave Lake and Garfield Cox of Edmonton. 

The nomination meeting will be held in Kinuso on 
February 5. 


★ USED VEHICLES 

★ CONSIGNMENTS 

303 - 8th AVENUE N.W. Q A 049C 

slavelake 849-3336 


Best Wishes 

from Management and Staff of 

CANADIAN CO-OPERATIVE 
WOOL GROWERS LTD. 


k. ELEC 

x 


ELECTRIC 
FENCING 
SUPPLIES 

327-3760 

918 - 1st Avenue South 
Lethbridge, Alberta 




^TRIHNGL^ -'t CE 
MECHANICAL... 



MORRISON CENTRE 

PHARM ACY 

“Your Personal 
Pharmacy” 
Open 

Mon.-Fri. 8:30-6:00 pm 
I Saturday 9:00-3:00 pm 
Closed Sundays 
and Holidays 
,fter Hours Emergency 
I Prescriptions 743-0086 

_I 791-7175 t . 

rs: Pat & Dan Keeler 


RAPID BINGO LEDUC 
"13 Times a Week" 
Except Monday Afternoons 


• PROGRAM • 

36 Regular Games 
15-1/2 the House Games 
1 BONANZA -1 Early Bird and 1 ODD EVEN GAME 

AFTERNOONS 

12:45 p.m. Early Bird -1:00 Pre-Call -1:30 Regular 

EVENING GAMES 

Evenings 6:45 Early Bird Game 
7 p.m. Bonanza Pre-Call - 7:30 Regular 

GOOD NEIGHBOUR GAMES 
Every Saturday Afternoon and Monday Night 

Half House Games - Gold Cards Double 
Afternoons & Evenings 
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Best wishes and Good Luck in your 5th year publishing! 

CHARGED 
WITH AN OFFENCE? 

Call MAC WALKER, Lawyer 

Genera^^nor^^ndude 

CRIMINAL CHARGES 

"Over 8 years In practice" 

426-6651 

#202,10209 - 97 St., Edmonton 
James MacLeod Walker Prot. Corp. 

Barrister & Solicitor 

r~y Post Graduate Diploma f / 

In Criminal Law / -A 

Reasonable Rates 



More Native Women 

by Everett Lambert 
ANN Correspondent 

Many Natives, especially females, are taking a 
great interest in the different aspects of the beauty 
trade. 

A growing number of women are now trained in 
such areas as modelling, hairstyling, and esthetics, 
as well as the business end of the trade. Aboriginal 
■ people are entering the market at an increased rate 
and beauty salons, fashion shops and modelling 
agencies can be found throughout the countryside. 
Such names as Nikki Lanis Metis Models, Cherish 
Fashions and Hair Designs of Hobbema, and Wut- 
tinee Fashions of Calgary are becoming more 
familiar. 

One of those interested in entering the trade is a 
lady from Hobbema who is thinking about setting 
up shop in nearby Wetaskiwin. She attends one of 
the better training centres in the city, the Marvel 
Trade and Business College. Twenty-seven-year- 
old Vivian Roasting is enrolled in the college's 
hairstyling program. 

One of the college's strong points is the instruc¬ 
tors. As many people are now turning to higher 
training and education, instruction has become 
increasingly important. Roasting, for instance, 
goes home to six children, so for her positive and en¬ 
couraging instruction is important. She says the in¬ 
structors "are really good people. They show you 
self-esteem." 

Roasting started her training in September. Her 
education is funded by the Louis Bull Band. 

Styling an elder's hair, she stands on the bustling 
"floor" of the Marvel College. Her backdrop is a 
large crowd of clientele and students, all going 
about the particular requirements of learning the 
beauty trade. 

Marvel is located in the downtown area. Some 
100 students armed with scissors, combs, blow 
driers and other equipment style hair on numerous 
heads. Most of these are of the human type but off 



Developers of 

High Output Natural Gas Fired 
Irrigation Power Units 



Entering Beauty Trade 

in a comer classroom of the school students work 
on mannequins. 

Nineteen-year-old Tracy Desjarlais from Edmon¬ 
ton blow dries a wigged mannequin. Desjarlais also 
likes the instruction given at the school. She chose 
Marvel over the other beauty schools in Edmonton 
because she felt the instructors are "better." Desjar¬ 
lais is also enrolled in a hairstyling course which she 
started a month and a half ago. 

An official from the college, Adele Zimmer, 
says that the college is equipped to give students a 
"well-rounded" education in the competitive world 
of beauty. Upon entering the school, bookkeeper 
Shauna Cairo introduces Marvel’s premises, which 
are brilliant and modem. Instructors offer the much 
needed one-on-one attention required for a school 
which likes to emphasize the practical aspect of 
training. 

In addition to hairstyling the college also offers an 
esthetics program which gives students training in 
facials, manicures and pedicures, waxing, make¬ 
up, body treatments and product knowledge. Stu¬ 
dents also learn about body massages and electroly¬ 
sis. Options such as make-up artistry and sculptured 
nails are also offered. For entrance in the hairstyling 
programs students must be 17 years of age and 
should possess Grade 10. For the esthetics program 
students must be 18 years of age and Grade 12 is 
preferred. 

In the area of fashion students also study illustra¬ 
tions, design and fashion merchandising. To enter 
this program one must possess a high school di¬ 
ploma and complete an entrance exam. 

An important part of the college is the business 
program which offers a general secretary and legal 
secretary/assistant program as well as courses in 
typing and word processing. For the secretarial 
course, students must be 18 years of age and possess 
a high school diploma as well as training in the 
English language. 



BLUE 4MP 

PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT CO. OF CANADA 
(A DIVISION OF S.F. SCOTT MFG. CO. LTD. - ETS'D 1917) 


CITY COMPUTER CENTRE 



MODU-PLAY 
CREATIVE PLAY 
SWINGS 
SLIDES 
CLIMBERS 


BLEACHERS 
SPORTS EQUIPMENT 
PARK FURNITURE 
CAMP STOVES 


P.O. BOX 567, MEDICINE HAT 
ALBERTA, CANADA T1A 7G5 
PHONE TOLL FREE 1-800-661-1462 
FAX. (403) 529-0851 


“FUN IS SERIOUS BUSINESS AT BLUE IMP " 


I —DATATRAEf — | j " I 

"OUR MANDATE IS TO HELP YOU 
SELECT AND TRAIN YOU IN THE 
USE OF THE RIGHT EQUIPMENT AT 
VERY COMPETITIVE PRICES." 
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The Bronze Medal is awarded to the student who 
has received the highest academic standing in the 
final year of secondary education. The medal dis¬ 
plays the Vice-Royal couple in effigy on the ob¬ 


verse and the Governor General's Heraldic Arms 
on the reverse. 

Tracy Baron attended the former Community 
Vocational Centres for the past two academic 
years. She completed the Advanced High School 
Diploma Program with an average of 83.25%. 

The Bronze Medal was presented by Richard 
L'Hirondelle, Chairperson of the Council of Com¬ 
munity Education Committees on behalf of the 
Governor General. 


Governor General 

AVC Lesser Slave Lake is pleased to announce 
I that Tracy Lynn Baron is the recipient of the Gov¬ 
ernor General's Academic Bronze Medal for 1987- 


Award 


Announced 


Salute to the Northwest Territories 
from 

BLAKE HILL, Manager 

NODTHERN METALLIC SALES 


Leaders in Industrial Supplies 



Book Explains Nature of Native Grief 


by Len Cowan 

The simple, haunting title of ArthurH. and George 
McPeek's new book, "The Grieving Indian," offers 
a stunning insight into the individual and racial tur¬ 
moil endemic in Indian society. 

Mr. H. writes that historically, and even today, 
Indian people have experienced an overwhelming 
series of griefs, thereby overloading the people and 


their social structures to the point where much of the 
grieving is never resolved. 

Negative, destructive behaviour pattems-which 
include rage, alcohol and drug abuse, and suicidal 
depression-virtually become the norm for people 
in such a situation, the author explains. 

Mr. H. addresses complex issues with the simple 
language of a true Indian elder, but his handling of 



the issues is far from simplistic. 

The Grieving Indian offers a thoughtful analysis 
of Native social problems, and solutions that are 
practical and reasonable. 

"No race of people is more brokenhearted and 
grief-ridden than the Indian race," said Mr. H. 

The author points out Natives react to loss, vio¬ 
lence, and separation of families much the same as 
any culture would. The big difference between 
Indian and non-Indian cultures is the sheer number 
of grief-causing incidents in the life of an Indian. 

The statistics are devastating... none more so than 
the life span of the average native: 44.5 years. For 
non-natives, it's 74.5 years. 

The author shows how the unexpected, sudden 
deaths of Natives produce much more pain and 
trauma for survivors. His unofficial survey indi¬ 
cates that as many as 80 percent of Indian deaths 
happen suddenly-through overdoses, suicides, 
murders, and even acccidents. 

"It is this unanticipated death that creates the 
double loss," said Mr. H. "The victim is lost to the 
grave, while the survivors, in many cases, are lost 
to destructive behaviour brought on by unresolved 
grief." 

Unexpected deaths usually mean survivors have 
much more trouble working through grief. Without 
the help of a strong family or other supportive 
counsel, these people will likely flounder in the 
destructive stages. And right now, most Indian 
support systems have been crippled themselves. 

The author approaches solutions from a spiritual 
perspective, and writes that biblical answers he 
offers have proven practical and effective. 
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Norris, Brady and Dion Would 



COMPLIMENTS OF 


BALLOONS & MORE 

(VAL HRABEC ■ OWNER) 


Specializing in Balloon Bouquets and Baskets 
for Special Occasions 

790-1102 

181 DEEP ROAD, FORTMCMURRAY, AB. 


Best Wishes 
in your Fifth Year 
of Publishing 

FREIGHTLINER 

TRUCK CENTRE 

ikmimffiS l <gsggE513> 

l ™uck. 1 LETHBRIDGE 1 ™uc«. _| 

2210-41 Street N. 327-7611 

SALES • SERVICE • PARTS 


Best wishes to Alberta Native News 
on the start of its Sth year of publishing 

Dr. L. W. Sindelar 

C HIR O P RACTOR 


5006 - 48 Street 
Eastgate Shopping Centre 

Wetaskiwin, Alberta Phone 352-6411/5350 


Dy neru oimi y 

If Malcolm Norris, Jim Brady and Joe Dion could 
see some of the Metis politics of the present day I 
don't think they'd be impressed. If both of the two 
main Metis organizations in Alberta followed their 
histories far enough back they'd come to a point 
where the roads meet. The present day Metis Asso¬ 
ciation of Alberta and the Federation of Metis Set¬ 
tlements both have in their histories the group of 
men known as the "Big Five"-the original board of 
the Metis Association-that is Brady, Norris, Dion, 
Peter Tomkins and Felix Callihoo. I wish present 
day Metis leaders had more respect for the dreams 
and visions of these leaders, and more respect for 
the concept of working in unity, and do just that. I 
want to see these leaders work closer together. I 
might add that I'm a member of both of these groups 
and I should be listened to. 

Way back in the late 1920s and into the Dirty 
Thirties, Metis people in Alberta, and Canada for 
that matter, were living a sad state of life. We lived 
in tar paper shacks along Canada's roadways. We 
were called the "road allowance people." We starved 
once in a while and we were poorly educated. We 
were those people stuck between two worlds, the 
"Halfbreeds." Our Indian cousins had theirreserves 
and, at least, the few benefits and rights which went 
along with that. Our non-Indian cousins on the other 
hand, had an agricultural, industrial life to fall back 
on. We had neither. We were still at that stage where 
we didn't quite want to leave our hunting and 
trapping way of life; nor did we quite want to enter 
the agricultural settled-down life of the white man. 
To this day there is still a healthy hunter-trapper 
society amongst us. We were and still are the "in- 
between people." Then the Dirty Thirties came 
along. And that didn't help matters. Our people 
lived in poverty. Ask our elders, they'll tell you. 

Well I'm glad and I thank my forefathers for 
getting sick of living that kind of life. We began to 
organize and fight for a better way of life. We 
started having meetings and talking about how we 
were going to do this. Our people decided to choose 
some leaders who could read and write, and who 


Not Be Happy 

could speak out about the way of life we lived, and 
the way we wanted to live. We chose Brady and 
Norris, Dion, Callihoo and Tomkins. They were the 
first board of L'Association des Metis d’Alberta et 
les Territoires du Nord-Ouest, forerunner of what 
came to be known as the Metis Association of 
Alberta. 

These great leaders went to government and spoke 
out on our behalf. They told them about the life we 
lived and that we wanted land and a better way of 
life. In response the Alberta government formed the 
Ewing "Halfbreed" Commission who travelled the 
province and listened to Metis people and their 
concerns. In theirreport, which they delivered shortly 
after that, the Halfbreed Commission concluded 
that we lived in a "sad" and "miserable state," that 
we were an "uneducated lot." Most importantly, 
they recommended that Metis settlements be estab¬ 
lished. 

The government listened and in 1938 passed the 
Metis Population Betterment Act, which gave us 
our eight Metis settlements. I might add that all this 
didn't happen over night. But today we have a 
promising and vibrant life both on and off our 
settlements. Our leaders worked long and hard and 
were dedicated to fight for some of the things we 
take for granted nowadays. I'd like to thank them for 
that and I think our leaders should thank them too, 
or at least think about it. 

Today its even hard to get the two organizations 
to sit down together and see if they could do some¬ 
thing good for the Metis people of Alberta. I don't 
like that. I want to see "our" Metis Association and 
our Federation at least thinking or talking more 
about working together. 

Our forefathers did a tremendous thing when they 
stood up and fought for the things we take for 
granted these days. We owe them at least a thought. 
We could also work together for other reasons-for 
one, simply because it feels good. Think about it. A 
lot of people would be proud and would get a really 
great feeling at seeing these two powerful and 
effective groups working together, hand in hand, 
for a better tomorrow. Just think about how much 
more they'd be able to do. 



CAREER 

OPPORTUNITIES 


fFUlfliSCi NATIVE DEVELOPMENT] 


ALBERTA INDIAN 
WILDLANDS RESOURCES 
COUNCIL 

EMPLOYMENT 

OPPORTUNITY 

The Alberta Indian Wildlands Resources 
Council is accepting applications for the 
position of CO-ORDINATOR 
The AIWRC is a non-profit Treaty Indian 
organization dealing with hunting, fishing and 
trapping issues. The Co-ordinator position 
involves office management, public relations, 
project management, researching and writing. 
Individuals with proven skills in these areas 
are invited to apply. Knowledge and experi¬ 
ence in trapping, and prior work exper’-' 


Please forward resumes to: 

Alberta Indian Wildlands 
Resources Council, 

11630 Kingsway Avenue, 

Edmonton, Alberta. T5G 0X5 
Attention: Morag Humble (452-4330) 

Deadline for applications: February 3,1989 


EMPLOYMENT OPPORTUNITY 

he Athabasca Native Development Corporation (ANCDC) 
accepting applications for the position of: 

_ NATIVE EMPLOYMENT CO-ORDINATOR 

easing employment and bu 



-rr-live people. The successful applicant v 

working doseiy with regional employers and employment 

leading to employmento^porS^B^es!’!S deveiopjng'i 



than closing date of Friday, February 3, 1989. 

For further information contact: George Calliou 
—Executive Director, ANtX^ ,403) .791-6541 
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RCMP On Native 

by Everett Lambert 
ANN Correspondent 
EDMONTON, Alta. 

The RCMP wants you. 

That's the message being sent across the land in an 
effort to recruit more Natives and other visible 
minorities into the force. Today Natives and other 
minorities make up only about 1% of the force's 
members. Through a new campaign the nation's 
federal police force hopes to step that up to 5% in 
five years. 

Through the special recruitment drive they also 
would like to increase the number of women, who 
only make up 6.5% of the force. The programi’s part 
of a change in recruiting policy announced by the 
federal Solicitor General's Department earlier this 
year. 

To deliver the message, the Royal Canadian 
Mounted Police (RCMP) have put together a team 
of constables from different ethnic groups. 

Arrol Crier of Hobbema speaks Cree and has been 
with the force for eleven years. He is part of the 
nine-member National Recruiting Team (NRT) 
which is responsible for carrying out the public 
relations campaign. Along with Crier the team also 
includes two women, an oriental man and a negro. 

Crier is presently being transferred from the Fort 
McMurray Detachment and has spent time in both 
Ontario and Alberta. Before being promoted to 
Constable he was with Native Policing Branch 
where he spent his time as a special constable. As 
part of the program the RCMP are also encouraging 
and assisting Special Constables to convert to regu¬ 
lar member status. Special Constables are either 
Indian, Metis or Inuit and work in communities 
with high Native populations. 

The RCMP say that although they already have a 
number of members who are aboriginal, they are 
looking for even more. The force feels that many 

Natives have notconsideredpolicingasacareerdue 

to lack of information. To address the problem the 
NRT will travel to schools and universities and visit 
with professional and community groups to discuss 
the different career opportunities available through 
the force. Recently Crier visited schools in High 
Prairie, Edmonton and points between. 

To become a member of the force you must be a 



SAWRIDGE 

TRUCKSTOI; 


Highway 67, Slave Lake, AB 

OPEN 24 HOURS 

TIRE SHOP 

Complete Fueling Facilities 
Trucker's Lounge (Including Showers) 


BUTLER SURVEY 
SUPPLIES LTD. 

10032-79 AVE. 

Edmonton, AB 

433-2596 

or 1 - 800 - 661 - 881 6 

3927 - 3A St. NE 
Calgary, AB 

276-5587 

or 1-800-661-1129 


NATIVE VENTURE 
CAPITAL CO. LTD. 

...A source of 


Building a 

l 

better workplace 

i 

for Albertans 



One of the most important laws to protect employees in proviacially regulated 
industries is the Employment Standards Code. It protects employees by ensuring 
their pay and entitlements are at least equal to the legal minimums. In today's 
dynamic work world it’s important for employment standards to keep in step with 
changing conditions. That’s why the minimum standards were changed on 
November 1,1988: • to enhance existing standards • to provide new benefits 
• to establish new levels of protection for employees. 

The new Employment Standards Code means a better workplace 
for Albertans. Some changes which could affect you are: 

• Maternity and Adoption Leave 
• Increased Paid Vacation 
• Greater Flexibility in Hours of Work 
• A Rest Period after Five Consecutive Hours of Work 

• Enhanced Employee Protection 

• Extended Notice of Termination 

The Code also includes standards for employee wages, overtime, 
general holidays, and the employment of adolescents, 
young persons, farm workers and domestic employees. 

For further information on how the new Code may affect you, please contact the 
Employment Standards Branch in your area: 

Calgary Edmonton Grande Prairie Lethbridge 
297-4339 427-3731 538-5253 381-5447 

Medicine Hat Red Deer St. Paul 

529-3524 340-5153 645-6360 



Recruitment Drive 



Canadian citizen and have a minimum Grade 12 
education. You are also required to be physically fit 
and able to meet medical, vision and dental stan¬ 
dards. It is also required that applicants be of good 
character, have a Canadian driver's license and be 
proficient in either English or French. 

NRT services are provided for free and persons 
interested are asked to contact the NRT at (613) 
993-6369 or write to: The Commissioner, RCMP, 
1200 Alta Vista Drive, Ottawa, Ontario K1A 0R2. 


24 Hour Restaurant 

also your Greyhound Bus Depot 


( 403 ) 849-2627 


(To call toll-free consult your telephone directory under Government of Alberta) 
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UNCLE ED’S EXCHANGE LTD. 


10319 - 97 Street 
Edmonton, Ab. 

(next to Army & Navy) 
CASH ON ANYTHING OF VALUE!!! 
FREE PARKING AT REAR 


Senate Reform: , „ _ .. 

Good for Alberta, Good for Getty 


Fax/Telex 
Systems Sales 

Public Fax/Telex Service 

Sales, Leasing & Rentals 

for more information call 
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TEL-EX'PERTS 

office services 
421-8359 


authorized TOSHIBA FAX dealer 


by Rob Stokes 

Alberta premier Don Getty wants your support 
for a reformed Senate. Getty has been supporting 
the Triple E' model of Senate reform, and has 
convinced the other western Premiers and new 
Brunswick Premier Frank McKenna to back him on 
this issue. Two questions that you might have are, 
what is the Triple 'E' Senate, and why does the 
Premier want or need my support? 

Triple 'E' stands for equal, elected, and effective. 
Equal describes the representation in the provinces, 
which has come to mean 6 Senators for each prov¬ 
ince and 2 for each territory, for a total of 64 
Senators. Elections would be held so there are fixed 
terms for Senators. The length of the term of office 
would be anywhere from 3 to 9 years. An effective 
Senate could tackle the protection of minority inter¬ 
ests, human rights, and the conduct of federal- 
provincial relations. 

At this time, Canada lacks a powerful, legitimate 
Senate, and Getty sees the Triple 'E' model as being 
a solution to this problem. The present Senate is 
seen by the Canadian people as being undemo¬ 
cratic. A result of this is a weak Senate. A prime 
example of this is the free trade agreement. Prior to 
the last federal election, federal Liberal leader John 
Turner used the Senate to block the passing of the 
free trade bill. The legislation could have been 
blocked by the Senate again after the election, but it 


Commons, a matter of "Sober second thought" as 
they called it. Secondly, they wanted it to protect 
regional interests. Since it has failed to a degree, 
people in favour of Senate reform have spoken up. 
They want something done in the near future. So, 
what does Don Getty get out of all of this? 

By taking an issue that is popular in Alberta, 
(making Alberta equal with Ontario or Quebec) 
Getty is attempting to capture the support of alien¬ 
ated Albertans. By showing himself as a man inter¬ 
ested in protecting regional values, Getty is trying 
to make an issue for himself in the next Provincial 
election. Why does Don Getty want your support 
for a reformed Senate? Because its a good proposal, 
and it may be his stepping stone to being re-elected. 


REED STENHOUSE 


All Classes of 
General Insurance 


GRANDE PRAIRIE 


539-7900 


DO, 9835 - 101 Ave. 


Telex 036-7411 


When the Senate was established, the Fathers of 
Confederation had two roles in mind for it. The first 
was to review legislation passed by the House of 



Whitefish Lake Band Gains Settlement 


Continued from Page 1 

eluded) and a cash disburement of $ 19,166 million. 

As Chief Tallman pointed out, "From the begin¬ 
ning the Band's strategy was to avoid confrontation 
and litigation by negotiating quietly, co-operatively, 
and effectively both with Canada and Alberta." 

The settlement, after two years of negotiation, is 
in compensation for approximately one-third of the 
Whitefish Lake Band members who were over¬ 
looked when government agents passed through 
the area. 

As aresult, under Treaty No. 8 terms, the band did 
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Drive through oil change specialist 

PROFESSOR LUBEXX SAYS 


$ 5°° OFF ANY! 


OIL & OIL FILTER CHANGE! 

Limit one coupon per customer.) 
EXPIRES APRIL 30/89 



HOME OF THE 20/20 OIL CHANGE 5 LOCATIONS 

ZO TOP BflANDS/20 PIT SERVICE “ 


WE'RE NOT THE BIGGEST WE'RE 
THE COMPETITION 


MON.-SAT 8-6 P.M. 

Unlimited Oil & Filter 


13004-82 St.478-9617 

4801-118 Ave.... 479-2310 

9516-51 Ave.436-2490 

9927-82 Ave.433-3278 

10901-156 St.484-0321 


not receive the correct land allotment. This settle¬ 
ment makes up for the 80-year old shortfall. 

The cash settlement, of which $10.8 million will 
be provided by the federal government, is appar¬ 
ently partial compensation for lost oil and gas 
revenues. 

The Whitefish Lake Band neighbours the Lubi- 
con Band which is presently negotiating a land set¬ 
tlement of its own for the oil rich area. 

As Chief Tallman continued, "Concluding this 
agreement will create very signficant opportunities 
for the Whitefish Lake Band in the future. We 
intend to invest the cash settlement in a manner that 
will provide an ongoing source of revenue for the 
social and economic development of our commu- 




The final draft of the agreement is expected to be 
completed sometime in January. 


Best Wishes in Your 5th Year Publishing, 
from the Board and Staff at 


MANNAWANIS 

FRIENDSHIP CENTRE 


645-4630 


Box 2519 
St. Paul, Alberta 
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New VP Elected to Metis Federation 


by Everett Lambert amon gst the settlement 
ANN Correspondent p “’P le - 

I got involved (with 
EDMONTON-Harry Metis settlement poli- 
_upemault of the East tics) at an early age 
Prairie Metis Settlement When you're young no 
ear High Prairie, Al- one listens to you. It 
jerta, is the new vice- always interested me to 
resident of the Alberta go to settlement meet- 
ederation of Metis Set- ings. I always assumed 
ements (FMS). the role of working with 

Supemault filled the the younger people. I'd 
gap after the late Ernie like to enhance the op- 
Howse of Buffalo Lake portunities. We need the 
(Caslan) Settlement educated people. You 
passed away on Novem- guys (the youth) are 
ber 12 of last year. Mr. going to run the show," 
Howse, 65, passed away he says of future Native 
his sleep at his home leaders, 
i the settlement. He is attracted to the 

A by-election for vice- new ways Native youth 
presidency was held in look at leadership and 
December to fill the rest politics. "Their ideas are 
of the term-in-office. more of an action type 
Selections for the posi- thing." 
tion wiU again take place "When I got onto coun¬ 

in July of 1989. Super- cil at 19, it almost 
rault will have to go seemed like nothing (in 
hrough the election the community) 
irocess at that time if he changed. He says "I was 
wishes to continue as there when the federa¬ 
tion started." He recalls 
The election was a that he was influenced 
,e one as Supemault by Metis leaders like 
against formidable Sam Johnson, Maurice 
lary Parenteau, an ad- L'Hirondelle and Ernie 
isor for the Fishing Howse. 

Lake Metis Settlement. Of settlement unity he 
After three tie votes says of the federation 
Supemault narrowly "it’snotmoldedperfectly 
won in the fourth ballot, right yet. Once they're 
They were going to flip tied in I think it's going 
a coin if the fourth vote to work a lot better." He 
™ s a tie- doesn’t say this of the 

interview with actual FMS organization 
Supemault he had much itself or any of the indi- 
o say about working viduals involved, but 
mh youth and unity rather of the way and the 


INSULATED TEWS 

lor Cold-Weather Construction Camps 

., SDFT-PAK CARRYING CASES 

s to protect Electronic and Compu ter Equipment 

0685 " Write for brochure 

MANTA INDUSTRIES LTD. 


N. R2W3R4 Phone: 204-763-7016 FAX: 204-775-2122 


speed in which some 

settlement development 

occurs in relation to 
others. He feels that if 
they work more "closely 
together" they can get 
farther ahead as a whole. 
Of his past involvement 
with the member-settle¬ 
ments of the FMS he 

describes that "(he) liked 

working with the fed¬ 
eration to try and bring 
them closer together, it 
was a real challenge." 

Supemault has sat on 
numerous boards from 
or concerning the settle¬ 
ment. He says he’s been 
onjustaboutevery board 
organized on the settle¬ 
ment itself, including the 
recreation board and the 
East Prairie Investment 
Corp and Family and 
Community Support 
Services. The family 
man has also been in¬ 
volved in a decision¬ 
making role with heavy 
construction, elk ranch¬ 
ing and hamlet reloca¬ 


tion on the settlement. 
Owner of Harry’s Gas 
Bar and Grocery, Super- 
nault has also served "off 
and on" as chairman of 
the council for three 
terms. 

Other new officials 
now include Martin 
Thompson of the Kik- 
ino Metis settlement 
who fills the new role of 
Surface Right Co-ordi¬ 
nator and George LaF- 
leur also of Kikino who 
is the co-ordinator of the 
settlement's 50th anni¬ 
versary to be held this 
summer on that settle- 
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SPORTS TRAINING CENTRE 

HIGH TECH SPORTS TRAINING AS WELL AS 
NEUROMUSCULAR AND NEUROPSYCHOLOGY TECHNIQUES 
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gk ORDER YOUR NEW 

YAMAHA 
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*free delivery to your door* 




CARWAY ENGINE SERVICES LTD. 
826-6121 YAMAHA 826-2501 


Blazing new trails 


THE 

GOLDEN INN 



• 4 Seminar Rooms with 
Accommodations up to 30 people 

• Convention Facilities foe up to 400 People 

• Indoor Pool & Whirpod 


FOR RESERVATIONS, PLEASE CALL COLLECT 

W 539-6000 11201100A “ nue 
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. VALLEY BAND 
ELOPAIIT CORPIBlTIOi 

HARRY DENERON - PRESIDENT & GENERAL MANAGER 
PHONE: (403) 770-4421 FAX: (403) 770-3555 



Laird Valley Band Development Corporation - Administration 

Administration & Accounting Services • Fax Services • Computer Payroll 

• Boardroom Rentals • Secretarial Services • Service Station 

- 

ANNA CZECK ■ MANAGER • PHONE: 770-4421 FAX: 770-3555 





• CATS•GRADERS•LOADERS 
•BACKHOES•PACKERS 
- SCRAPERS 

& SUPPORT EQUIPMENT 


SAM HUSTON • MANAGER 

24 HR. SERVICE 

(403)770-4571 


Serving the N.W.T., Yukon & 
Northern B.C. 

■ Oilfield Pipeline & 

Maintenance Contractors 

• Road Building & Maintenance 

• Wellsite & Lease Preparation 

• Seismic Line Clearing & 
Revegetation 

• Camp Catering 

• Rentals 


ACHO REAL ESTATE 

CHRIS HOPKINS • MANAGER 



• Land & Property Management 
and Rentals 

• Land Use Consultants... 
Manpower Needs 

• Economic Development 
and Business Planning 

Phone:(403)770-4421 
FAX: (403)770-3555 



• Heavy Equipment Hauling 

• Complete Oilfield Hauling 

• Highboy-Lowboy-Winch Trucks 

• Vacuum, Water & Picker Trucks 

• Hotshot & Pilot Car Service • Sand & Gravel 

• Licenced to haul Alberta, B.C., N.W.T. and Yukon 


MARK JOHNSTON • MANAGER 


_ 


LIARD VALLEY CONSTRUCTION 


r, LTD. 

AL HARRIS • MANAGER 

i 


• Residential & Commercial 

Construction 

• Complete Mechanical & Electrical 
System Installation 

• Ready to do any size job in the 

Western Arctic 

1 

ni 




• Authorized Dealer for RSF Wood Energy Products 

• Ready Mixed Concrete, Forming & Pouring CALL TODAY FOR A 


Phone (403) 770-3131 

FREE ESTIMATE 

Fax: (403)770-3555 
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GORD LINFIELD 
MANAGER/CHIEF PILOT 

PHONE (403) 

770-4103 


Air Charter Services 


SERVING LIARD VALLEY, N.W.T, 
YUKON, NORTHERN B.C. & ALBERTA 

• Cessna 172,206 - Dehavilland 
Beaver 

• Wheels, Skis & Floats 

• Hotshot, Cargo & Crew Changes 
Specializing in: 

• Oilfield Construction 

• Nahanni National Park Tours & 
Charters 

• Complete Outfitting Services 



Phone (403) 770-4441 
or (403)770-4442 
Fax: (403)770-3555 


LIARD VALLEY 

GENERAL STORE & MOTEL 

SAM MURRIN • MANAGER 

Full Grocery, Dry Goods, Hardware & 
Building Supply • Skidoo, Mercury 
Marine & Husqvarna Dealer • 8 Modern 
Motel Units - Kitchenettes • Catering to 
Construction & Oilfield Camps 


See Us For 
All Your Needs! 




"WORKING TOGETHER FOR OUR FUTURE" 

100% NATIVE OWNED 
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